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Patrick Scott, a shipyard laborer, was born about 1831 in Sligo, Ireland. Patrick married Bridget before 
1857 in Ireland. Bridget was born about 1841 in Sligo. Patrick, Bridget and their young son Patrick 
William Scott moved to York, Yorkshire, England by 1861 perhaps in part due to the Great Irish Potato 
Famine. Patrick, Bridget and now four children settled in the coal mining town of Hartlepool, Durham, 
England by 1871. This is the earliest in the line from whom a descent can be proved at this time. 
Patrick’s son, Patrick William, a colliery worker, married Mary Walker in Durham, England in 1878 where 
their eldest son, Augustine, was born in 1882. Mary’s mother was born in Ireland. 


Augustine Scott, founder of this branch of the Scott family in Cleveland, Ohio, traveled from Durham, 
England to Africa, Spain, Canary Islands and Canada before immigrating to America in 1907 and settling 
in Cleveland, Ohio by 1909. Augustine, a carpenter, machinist and violinist who enjoyed painting, had 
two children with his wife Lillie. A pedigree is shown below followed by a detailed genealogy. 


Scott Family Pedigree 


(1) Patrick Scott (1831 — 1900) = Bridget (1841- 1901) 

(2) Patrick William Scott (1857 — 1924) = Mary Walker (1857 — aft. 1924) 
(3) Augustine James Scott (1882 — 1967) = Lillie Viola Harriman (1885 — 1965) 
(4) Mary Alice Scott (1910 — 2005) = Melvin Fred Stevenson (1913 — 2000) 
(4) William Willis Scott (1914 — 1987) = Patricia Irene Lee (1925 — 2010) 


Genealogies 
(1) Patrick Scott (1831 — 1900) 


Famine Family Monument in Sligo, Harbor 


Patrick Scott, a shipyard laborer, was born about 1831 in Sligo, Ireland. Patrick married Bridget before 
1857 (birth of first child) in Ireland. Bridget was born about 1841 in Sligo. The family moved to York, 
Yorkshire, England by 1861 (residence at 1861 census) and thereafter settled in Hartlepool, Durham, 
England by 1871 (residence at 1871 census). Patrick and Bridget had eight children together (Patrick 
William, Frank or Francis, Mary, Patrick, John, Bridget, Catherine & James). Patrick died 
October/December 1900 at 69 years of age in Hartlepool. His widow, Bridget, died July/September 1901 
in Hartlepool. 


Children of Patrick and Bridget Scott: 

i. Patrick William Scott born about 1857 in Sligo, Ireland (see below) 
ii. Frank or Francis born about 1863 in York, Yorkshire, England 

iii. Mary Scott born about 1863 in York, Yorkshire, England 

iv. Patrick Scott born about 1865 in York, Yorkshire, England 

v. John Scott born about 1870 in Hartlepool, Durham, England 

vi. Bridget Scott born about 1872 in Hartlepool, Durham, England 
vii. Catherine Scott born about 1875 in Hartlepool, Durham, England 


viii. James Scott born about 1878 in Hartlepool, Durham, England 


(2) Patrick William Scott (1857 — 1924) 
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Patrick William Scott, oldest of eight children of Patrick and Bridget Scott, was born about 1857 in 
Dromore West, Sligo, Ireland. Patrick migrated with his family to York, Yorkshire, England by 1861 and 
thereafter settled in Hartlepool, Durham, England by 1871. Patrick William married Mary Walker in 
July/September 1878 at Stockton, Durham, England. Patrick William and Mary Walker had seven 
children together (Mary, Augustine, William, Ann, Sarah, Catherine & Jane). Patrick William Scott 
worked as railway inspector and an above ground colliery fireman. Patrick William died on March 19, 
1924 at 12 Church Street, Station Town, Wingate, Durham, England at 67 years of age. His widow, Mary, 
died after May 5, 1924. 


Mary Walker was the daughter of William and Mary Walker. William, a colliery joiner, was born about 
1833 in Evenwood, Durham and his wife was born about 1831 in Ireland. They had seven children 
together (James, Catherine, Mary, Sarah, Margaret, Annie & Jane). William and Mary died after the 1901 
census. Mary Walker’s grandfather was William Walker, a colliery worker, born around 1796 in 
Evenwood, Durham. William married Catherine and they had seven children (James, Mary, Ann, 
William, Sarah, John & Catherine). 


Children of William Patrick and Mary Walker: 


i. Mary (Molly) Bertha Scott was born on November 23, 1879 in Trimdon, Durham, England. Molly 
married Sydney (Syd) Hartridge, a mining engineer, on April 9, 1902 at Hutton Henry, Durham, England. 
Sydney, son of Francis Hartridge (1847 — 1927) and Francis E. Sheperd (1850 — 1888), was born on March 
15, 1870 at Milton, Sittingbourne, Kent, England. Syd agreed to become a Catholic and to bring up any 
children in the faith. They had two children (Mary Alice & Clive Scott). After the birth of there first child, 
Molly and Mary Alice moved to Zimbabwe to be reunited with Syd. Molly died on March 4, 1936 from 
breast cancer in Cape Town, Western Cape, South Africa at 56 years of age. Syd died fourteen years later 
on May 31, 1950 from a heart attack or stroke in Cape Town. 


Molly seems to have met Sydney while a nursery nurse on a Union-Castle liner. He was the son of 
brewer in Hampshire, who had quarreled with his father and gone to the colonies. He was a "pioneer" of 
Southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) and became a gold miner, later retiring to Cape Town around 1918. Syd 
served in the ESPC (Essential Services Protection Corps) during World War II. Molly’s sister Annie Scott 
and their niece Jane Dawson stayed with Syd during World War Il. 


Molly and husband Syd 


Children of Mary Alice Scott and Sydney Hartridge: 


i.a. Mary Alice Hartridge born in January/March 1903 in Wingate, Durham, England. Mary Alice 
married Deiderich (Dick) de Villiers. Dick was born on August 31, 1902. He was a descendant of 
an old Huguenot family. The Huguenots were protestant settlers, the bulk of whom came from 
France and Belgium in 1688 and 1689 and were granted farms among the Dutch settlers. They 
may be seen in the same light as the Plymouth Brethren in America and a connection with them 
carries similar prestige. Mary and Dick had two children together (Peter & Allan). Dick, a 
technical assistant to the Department of Agriculture, died in 1967. 


Peter & Allan 


i.b. Clive Scott Hartridge, a director of Shell (Rhodesia), was born on November 20, 1913 in 
Bembesi, Matabeleland, Zimbabwe. Clive married Ivy Joan Bedford, daughter of Alexander 
Bedford (1862 — 1956) and Winifred Mary Alcock (1880 — 1926), born on October 10, 1913 in 


Bulawayo, Matabeleland North, Zimbabwe. Clive and Ivy had one child (Digby). Clive became a 
Rhodesian citizen on April 10, 1939. He served with the 6th South African Armored Division 
during World War II. Clive died on May 11, 2000 in Yate, South Gloucestershire, England at 86 
years of age. His widow, lvy, died on July 3, 2005 in Yate at 91 years of age. 


ii. Augustine (Jim) James Scott born on March 9, 1882 in Trimdon, Durham, England. (see below) 


iii. William (Billy) Scott was born about 1886 in Trimdon, Durham, England. Family tradition says that 
Billy, Jim and their father Patrick left England to find work in South Africa in the late 1800s. (the second 
picture below was taken in Africa with his violin) 


Billy 


iv. Ann (Annie) Scott was born about 1890 in Trimdon, Durham, England. She was unmarried and living 
with her brother-in-law Syd Hartridge in 1944. He described her as “a sometimes difficult woman.” 


Annie 


v. Sarah (Sadie) Scott was born about 1892 in Trimdon, Durham, England. Sarah married Vincent 
William Dawson in April/June 1917. Vincent, son of Issac Dawson (1860 — 1916) and Elizabeth Peckston 
(1862 — 1938), was born on March 1895 in Cardiff, Glamorgan, Wales. Sarah and Vincent had one child 
(Jane Cecilia). Sarah died shortly after Jane’s birth in 1918 in Wingate, Durham, England. Vincent 
married (2"°), Dorothy Harker on October/December 1925 in South Shields, Durham. Vincent, a 
merchant seaman, died November 20, 1940 at sea. 


Sadie & Vincent 


Children of Sarah Scott and Vincent Dawson: 


v.a. Jane Cecilia Dawson was born on July 26, 1918 in Station Town, Durham, England. She 
married Arthur Forbes Watson. He was born on March 6, 1920 in Aberdeen, Scotland. Jane died 
1990 in Chinhoyi, Zimbabwe. Arthur died on February 27, 2003 in Harare, Zimbabwe. Sidney 
Hartridge described his niece Jane as “a jolly girl, full of fun and good company you would all like 


n” 


her. 
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Jane and husband Arthur Watson 
vi. Catherine (Katie) Scott was born about 1894 in Trimdon Colliery, Durham, England. She was training 
to be a teacher. She died young in 1913. 


™~ 


Jennie Katie 


vii. Jane (Jennie) Scott was born about 1897 in Trimdon Colliery, Durham, England. She died young in 
1917. 


(3) Augustine James Scott (1882 — 1967) 


Lillie and her children Mary Alice and William Willis 


Augustine (Jim) James Scott, oldest son of seven children of Patrick William and Mary Walker, was born 
on March 9, 1882 in Trimdon, Durham, England. About 1898, Jim traveled to Africa, Spain, the Canary 
Islands and Canada before arriving at Niagara Falls, New York in 1907 and settling in Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga, Ohio by 1909. It is thought that Jim may have travelled with his brother Bill and father 
seeking work in the gold mines in Africa as his older sister Mary’s husband, Syd, was a mining engineer 
there. 


Jim married Lillie Viola Harriman on May 12, 1909 in Hinckley, Ohio. They met at the North Solon 
Baptist Church near the Mount Hope Cemetery in Solon, Ohio where Lillie played organ and Jim played 
violin. Lillie, only child of Willis Hrriman and Ella Harper, was born on July 24, 1885 in Solon, Cuyahoga, 
Ohio. Lillie’s father was a second generation Solon farmer. Her mother’s great grandfather emigrated 
from Northern Ireland to America in 1842 and was an early settler in Orange Twp., Ohio. Lillie was raised 
in Solon, Ohio on her parent’s farm. She was 18 years old when her father, mother and grandmother 
died leaving her to run the family farm in 1903. Her Aunt Alice Harriman came to live with her to help 
out. 

After Lillie and Jim were married, they initially worked the farm together but they eventually sold it and 
moved to Cleveland where they started a candy store where Lillie sold her fudge. 


Jim and Lillie had two children together (Mary Alice born 1910 & William Willis born 1914). Jim was a 
Master Mason at the Silver Cord Lodge No. 561 in Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio. He was also a member of 
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the Citizen’s Bureau of Cleveland, a group that helped immigrants come to America. Lillie and Jim 
bought a home in Garfield Hts., Ohio by 1940. 


Jim was a machinist by trade but held a number of different jobs in order to keep his family feed and 
roof over their heads especially during the Great Depression from 1929 to 1939. His last employment 


was as a machinist for Aircraft Fittings. 


Jim was an accomplished violinist who once performed for the mother of Winston Churchill. 
Unfortunately, Jim had an industrial accident that resulted in the loss of the small finger on his left hand 


making any serious career in music unlikely although he continued to play violin throughout his life. 


He also enjoyed woodworking and painting. 


In his senior years, Jim sufferred from blindness caused by cataracts which clearly frustrated him. His 
wife, Lillie, a housewife, died at her home on E. 84" St. in Garfield Hts., Cuyahoga, Ohio on March 20, 
1965 at 79 years of age from chronic myocarditis and toxic thyroid. She was buried at Mount Hope 
Cemetery in Solon, Ohio. Jim died two years after the death of his wife of 56 years at his daughter’s 
home in Garfield Hts. on June 21, 1967 at 85 years of age from a coronary thrombosis. He was buried 


next to his wife at Mount Hope Cemetery in North Solon, Ohio. 


WORLD TOUR IN MINIATURE ‘ 
Do you want to travel the shores of 
strange lands and experience strange 
customs? If you do, and have a few 
minutes to spare, ask Jim Scott to tell 
you of some of the places he has been. 
We have heard him tell of England, 
Africa, Spain and the Canary Islands, 
They tell us he also isa very accom= 
plished violinist, having once perform~ 


ed for the mother of Winston Churchill, 


= 


And, of all the men in the shop, I 
take my hat off to Jim Scott. 


day. 


[Source: Aircraft Fitting Company Employee Newsletter] 


Jim arrived in Canada on July 6, 1906 aboard the SS Tunisian 
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Home at 4816 E. 84 th St. Garfield Hts., OH (1934-1965) Monday Night Dinners at Jim & Lilli 
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The Children of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Samos Scott 
requert the ploacure of your company 
at an Open House in calabnation of the 
Fifticth Anniversary 
of their marriage 
Sunday, the seventeenth of May 
‘two to Five in the afternoon 
Cambridge Village 
7888 Englich Drive 
Brecksville, Ohio 
50" Wedding Anniversary 


Gravestone at Mount Hope Cemetery in North Solon, Ohio 


Scott Family’s first Ford: 1915 (ModelT) Home at 9415 Fuller Ave. Cleveland (1918 - 1934) 
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Children of Augustine J. Scott and Lillie V. Harriman: 


i. Mary (Alice) Alice Scott, elder of two children of Augustine J. Scott and Lillie V. Harriman, was born on 
February 19, 1910 in Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio. Alice grew up in Cleveland, Ohio. Her education 
included one year of college. In 1940 she was working as a library stenographer. Alice married Melvin 
(Mel) Fred Stevenson, only child of Vaughn Hugh Stevenson (1883 — 1926) and Myrtle E. Kaufman (1884 
— 1972), on June 25, 1942 in Cleveland just prior to Mel’s enlistment for military service in World War Il. 
During the war, he was a radio repairman and a switchboard operator who was stationed for several 
years in England. 


Mel was born on June 3, 1913 in Cleveland and grew up there. His father died when he was 13 years of 
age. His education included three years of college. Mel worked for the Cleveland Public Library. While 
there he wrote radio scripts and composed publicity materials. It was at the library that Mel met Alice. 


After the war, Alice and Mel lived in Garfield Hts., Ohio and later moved to Parma, Ohio where they lived 
until Mel’s died. Mel had a long career with the US Postal Service. They had one child and took in Alice’s 
father to live with them after the death of his wife in 1965. 


Mel was a Free Mason and both he and Alice were active members of the Garfield Trinity Baptist Church 
for many years. Mel was a book lover and avid reader who chose a book series to read every year since 
he was eight years old. He also wrote poetry. Alice was a member of the Eastern Star and she was an 
accomplished piano and organ player. 


Mel died at UHHS Geauga Regional Hospital in Chardon, Geauga, Ohio on November 22, 2000 at 87 
years of age. He was buried at Mount Hope Cemetery in Solon, Ohio. Five years later, his widow, Alice, 
died at her daughter’s home in Brunswick, Medina, Ohio on July 4, 2005 at 95 years of age. Alice 
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Gravestone at Mount Hope Cemetery in North Solon, Ohio 


ii. William (Bill) Willis Scott, second of two children of He grew up in Cleveland and graduated from 
Garfield Heights High School in June 1934. Bill married Patricia (Pat) Irene Lee on February 4, 1944 in 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio. The wedding reception was held at Pat’s parent’s home. The guest list 
included 25 friends and family. Family legend has it that Jimmy Hoffa, stopped by to congratulate the 
newlyweds and leave a generous gift. The honeymoon was only two days at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Akron, Ohio and Pat recalls getting lost getting there. They were introduced by mutual friends Eleanor 
and Orin Marmorine at the Crawford Road Grill. After they were married, Pat and Bill would go out 
together most Saturday nights. 


Patricia, eldest of three daughters of Edwin R. Lee (1903/4 — 1956) and Flossie Fern Ault (1897 — 1969), 
was born at home on February 25, 1925 in Cleveland and grew up there. When Pat was four years old 
she was severely burned and had to undergo numerous painful skin grafts. Pat attended Crawford Road 
Christian Church until married. She left school after the eleventh grade to get married. Pat attended 
Crawford Road Christian Church until she married and was a member of the Dames of Malta. She was a 
housewife who enjoyed playing cards, league bowling, arts & crafts, playing her organ, Community 
Theater, and regularly working out at a lady’s gym. Bill enjoyed golfing (he played on his company’s 
league), playing cards, and pencil drawing (as a boy). 


Bill and Pat had three sons together and took in Pat’s mother and half-sister to live with them after Pat’s 
father died in 1956. They moved the family to a new larger home in Brecksville, Ohio in 1957 where they 
lived until they retired moving to Seminole, Pinellas, Florida in 1982. 


Bill was a tool and die maker and did not serve in the military during World War Il as he had a month to 
month deferment as he was responsible for making critical war parts. He was a foreman at Denning 
Manufacturing Company in the 1940’s. In 1953, he started his own business, Ansco Tool, Inc. in 
Cleveland with two other partners. After a heart attack in 1969 he sold his ownership interest in the 
business. Prior to retiring, Bill worked at Taylor Tool and Die in Brook Park, Ohio. 


In his last few years in addition to serious heart problems, Bill suffered from macular degeneration and 
glaucoma which caused him to give up driving. He died at Suncoast Hospital in Largo, Pinellas, Florida on 
March 11, 1987 at 72 years of age from severe coronary artery disease. He was entombed at Serenity 
Gardens Memorial Park in Largo, Florida. Family friend, Dr. Harry B. Parrott officiated the service on 
March 14, 1987. Long-time family friend, Dorothy Gilronan described Bill this way: “He was a good 
man.” Twenty-three years later, his widow, Pat, died in her apartment at Madison House in Orlando, 
Florida near her son on September 14, 2010 at 85 years of age after a decade long battle with 
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emphysema. She was entombed with her husband at Serenity Gardens Memorial Park. Pat and Bill were 
married 43 years. 


Bill (1918) Bill (1934) 
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Home at 5113 East 117° Street, Garfield Home at 7888 English Drive, Brecksville, OH Home at 13784 85" Terrace N. Seminole, FL 


Hts., OH (1950 — 1957) (1957 — 1982) (1982 — 2005) 
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Bill at Denning Mfr. Co. Ansco Tool, Inc. Bill’s Business Card 
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Tombstone at Serenity Gardens Memorial Park in Largo, Pinellas, Florida 
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E-mail from Lauren Edwards dated 08/02/18 


(3'°/4th Cousin DNA Match) 
Hi Rich, 


Yes, if | understand correctly Mary's husband was Sydney Hartridge who went over to Africa around the 
time of the Pioneer Column. 

Africa during WW2 as her father was in the merchant navy and her mother, Sarah Scott, passed away 
not long after her birth. My mother doesn't know what caused Sarah's death and | have been meaning 
to send off for a death certificate, it's just remembering to do it! I'll see what else | can dig up and pass it 
your way :) Thank you for the info about Patrick William and Mary Walker, that's always stumped me! 


Kind regards, Lauren 


E-mail from Digby Hartridge dated 01/20/2020 
(1t/2"* Cousin DNA Match) 


My paternal grandmother was the grandaughter of Augustine Scott of West Dromore, co Sligo (froma 
Census record). Her father was Patrick William Scott, who worked on the coalfields of Trimdon, co 
Durham, and retired to Easington and Wingate. 


His son Clive Scott Hartridge was 
my father (1913-2000) -he was a director of Shell (Rhodesia). His daughter Alice married an Anglicised 
Afrikaner, Dick de Villiers. | became a naturalised Australian but now live in Bristol, England. | have been 
to West Dromore and seen the tower near where Augustine rented a smallholding, but know little about 
him. Can we help each other? 


Rich Scott — January 22, 2020 


Hi, | assume that you're Digby Hartridge, son of Clive, son of Sydney Hartridge and Mary Scott. I'm Rich 
Scott. My grandfather is Augustine James Scott. He was the second of seven children of William Patrick 
Scott and Mary Walker, born in 1882 in Durham, England. He traveled to Africa, Spain, the Canary 
Islands and Canada before settling in Cleveland, Ohio by 1909 when he married Lillie Harriman. | have a 
short paper on this part of the Scott family. Through a DNA match, | heard from Lauren Edwards (a third 
cousin). Her great grandmother was Sarah Scott. Her grandmother, Jane Dawson, went to stay with 
Sydney Hartridge and his family in South Africa during WW2. Jane died in 1990 in Zimbabwe. Both 
Lauren and | maintain family trees at Ancesty.com. Let me know what | can help you with and I'll see if | 
can help. Rich Scott 


|Digby Hartridge - January 24, 2020 

Yes, of course | met Jane in Salisbury (Harare) during the 1939-45 war - possibly even in Cape Town - as a 
toddler for | was born in 1941 - and later at my parents' house there, where | can remember Barbara, 
who | presume is Lauren Edwards's mother, and her brothers. Poor Jane died, from MS, | think, but we 
kept up with Arthur Watson for some years. | left Rhodesia in 1975 and my parents came here to Bristol 
in 1984. | have a big project on at the moment and may take a while to make the time to work out how 
to use the tree - | actually prefer my own - but | wrote an unpublished book about Syd Hartridge and the 
relevant pages run, | am afraid, to 44. My wife and | drove round Rhodesia, Sligo, Cape Town, etc, and | 
did some research and described them all in historical context. However, | know some of the stuff on the 
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Scotts may be wrong; some is certainly speculative. Can we compare papers? My email is 

tuli1891 @yahoo.co.uk May | have yours? Or is there another way of communicating? | haven't got to 
grips with Ancestry. Now | must message Lauren and my fourth cousins. Digby PS Where are you, by the 
way? 


Rich Scott — January 25, 2020 
Digby, 


| would love to read your book on Syd Hartridge. | was always told that there was a relative who worked 
as a photographer for National Geographic. Was that you or your father? | attached the draft section to 
our Scott Family genealogy. | understand from Lauren that what became of Augustine Scott is a bit of a 
mystery to his English relatives. Last year | was able to image Alice Scott's [daughter of Augustine Scott] 
photo album that contained the pictures | added to the genealogy. If you are interested let me know. 
There were a number pictures from South Africa including the Hartridge family. The family relations 
given were from census data, the notations in this album and information from Alice before she died. 


| moved to Florida in 1985 and settled in Tampa. 


| look forward to learning more about the English Scotts. Any corrections to my draft would be greatly 
appreciated. 


Digby Hartridge - January 25, 2020 
Rich 


My father worked for Shell, later Shell/BP, ending up as a director in the Zimbabwe company. | worked 
in the National Archives of Rhodesia and then in a succession of jobs in Wagga Wagga, NSW, Australia, 
and Sydney and later in Gloucester and Bristol in England. 


| see Lauren used Alice as a source, as | did! Belatedly. Yes, Augustine's fate is a mystery. 


| haven't read your notes yet but a glance shows me that | will have corrections to do in mine! Mineis a 
full-length book, as the history of Rhodesia and the white Rhodesian diaspora have always interested 
me and the way life pans out. (I was an archivist, oral historian, lecturer in library science and a 
librarian.) | have got side-tracked into the story of Sir John Willoughby, an employer of Syd Hartridge, 
and that chapter need updating, as | have found a book's worth of information on Sir John, who was 
somewhat notorious. That is the project | referred to, which has taken over my "working" life. | am 
presently struggling through the index to it. 


Did I say that Peter de Villiers, Alice Hartridge's elder son, is still around in Cape Town - we correspond at 
Christmas? 


| have put the Scott chapters together (some references to elsewhere may not make sense but | think it 
is fairly self-contained). See attached. 


| haven't scanned in any of the photos| have. - Digby 
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Excerpt from Digby Hartsidge’s unpublished book on his grandfather Sydney Hartridge covering 
ancestry of his wife Mary Bertha Hartridge 


XXIX County Durham 


Two coal mining areas in County Durham are important to this tale, the one centred on the Aucklands, 
west of Darlington, and the other on the Trimdons, between Durham and Hartlepool. 


Bishop Auckland stands on a bluff between the River Wear and a tributary, the Gaunless, and the 
contiguous village of South Church (originally Auckland St Andrew) lies low on the banks of the latter. In 
the 19th century the railway opened up the area to commerce and especially to coal mining. The 
contract to build the historic Stockton & Darlington Railway specified an extension to run on from 
Darlington and through the Shilton Tunnel to Witton Park, which is west of Bishop Auckland; the line 
passed between the nearby villages of West Auckland and Auckland St Helen’s; both sections opened in 
1825. Then in 1842 a spur was constructed from Darlington to South Church, a year later reaching 
Bishop Auckland itself. Bishop Auckland was linked to Durham in 1857 and Barnard Castle in 1863. The 
Aucklands, South Church and adjacent villages such as Coundon, Close House, Eldon Lane and Etherley 
all grew rapidly, and clustered around them were numerous collieries. Around West Auckland there 
were three, Old Engine, Windlestone and Steam Pits, and around Auckland St Helen four, Engine, Emma, 
Catherine and Brockenbacks Pits; then within a mile of South Church there were six, Black Boy, Auckland 
Park, Eldon, Deanery, Adelaide and Woodhouse Close. During the second half of the 19th century you 
could have counted at any one time across the region about 60 operational collieries. In South Church 
itself the population doubled between 1821 and 1831, then tripled before 1841, by which time half the 


population had been born outside County Durham. And by the end of the century 5,000 men were 
working in the surrounding pits and drifts. 


in, according later 
and indeed a Mary Walker’s birth was registered in the second 


Census records, 
quarter 1857 in Auckland District. : 
about a mile-and-a-half southwest of West 
Auckland and soon to be surrounded by its share of coal pits. At the time of the 1841 Census the elder 


Clearly he led a hard life, but he did well enough by his family. 
and came from the 
nearby village of Staindrop: James, who became a miller, Mary, Ann, William, Sarah, John, who became 
a miner, and Catherine. 


with Master Carpenter Edward Clark Wilson 


and his family. Hunwick and Helmington were twinned villages three miles north of Bishop Auckland 
and set (inevitably) in the middle of newly-exploited coal seams. There is still a pub there called the 
Joiner’s Arms, opposite the Gin Mill, on a long curved road running up into a low range of hills 
overlooking the Wear Valley. Wilson, variously described as a carpenter, joiner or cartwright, would 
have found plentiful employment. Born in about 1804 he came from Greatham, not far from 
Hartlepool, and his wife Ann, four years his junior, was from Willington, close by Hunwick; their first 
child was born in Crook, the nearest town of any size, and all their succeeding children in Hunwick. 
William Walker would move, once qualified as a joiner, all around the county, whether driven by 
ambition or necessity we do not know. His career can be mapped by later censuses and the places of 
birth of his children. 
say the Censuses, in about 1832. 
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William and Mary Walker probably, but not necessarily, courted in the Bishop Auckland area. Their 
marriage certificate is elusive but just south 
of South Church, the second child, Catherine, back in Evenwood, and Mary in South Church, as we have 


said. The but by the time Margaret arrived, in 
the family was at 54 Bridge End, St Helen Auckland. Shortly afterwards they moved just 


down the road to West Auckland (or a variation in the address gives this impression) before embarking 
upon a major relocation to Sunderland, where in 1866 Annie was born. Sunderland is on the coast of 
County Durham, south of the conurbation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead. Two years on and 
they had moved inland, to Collierley or Annfield Plain, adjacent settlements ten miles or so south of 
Newcastle and a mile south of Stanley, where Catherine first saw the light of day, and thence to Jane’s 
birthplace, Shield Row Drift, a mine by Tanfield, just to the north of Stanley, all the while chasing 
collieries and the opportunities for work that they generated. The towns were set in undulating treeless 
hills around a bowl of farmland. . Then in 1881 William and Mary 
were at Darlington, ten miles south of Bishop Auckland and somewhat nearer home; living with them 
was their in 
Kelloe, the mine nearest to Trimdon, and this establishes a connection with the area where Syd’s father- 
in-law, Patrick William Scott, was living. James would soon have a , born 
either in Kelloe or in Trimdon itself. and the Walkers were taking in 
lodgers, including an Irish labourer, John McFinn. The Irish stuck together! 


Mary Ryan’s husband’s Christian name is unverified. However, a John Ryan was to be a witness at Syd’s 
wedding, and a John Ryan of about Sarah’s age, a limestone quarryman, was boarding in 1881 with a 
Bernard Ryan, presumably his father, in Trimdon Village. Bernard and John and another brother, 
Michael, a sixteen-year-old farm labourer, all hailed from “Rose Common”, Ireland (obviously 
Roscommon). Bernard’s wife, whose name was (what else?) Mary, came from Country Leitrim. Three 
further children, James, Roseanna and Thomas, were all born in Trimdon. The Ryans had a couple of 
lodgers, John Higgens, a 50-year-old colliery labourer from Leitrim and Pat Coggam, a 38-year-old 
limestone quarryman from “Rose Common”. Lodgers helped keep the wolf from the door. 


To carry on with William and Mary Walker: in 1891 they were still on home territory, living in Cockfield, 


between Bishop Auckland and the other major centre, Barnard Castle, to the north. But in 1901 they 
were at Wheatley Hill, near Trimdon. At the age of 68 William was still toiling away, now calling himself 
a “colliery joiner”. The couple cannot be found in 1911; we must presume them to have passed on to a 
better place. 


The presence in the county of a large community of Irish people will warrant a few paragraphs later on 


in this tale. In the meantime it might be helpful to mention that mass emigration from Ireland had been 


set_off by the cataclysmic failure of the potato crop in September 1845 and the ensuing years of 
starvation. And Mary Walker was an Irishwoman. One wonders if she, too, had been born in 


Roscommon or Leitrim. Unfortunately, most Census records before 1911 do not give the town and 
rarely give the county of birth of Irish immigrants; none give maiden names. Without purchasing dozens 
of marriage certificates one has to rely on the online indexes of family genealogical sites, which merely 
list marriages by the quarter and suggest potential partners, without linking them definitively. In the 
period from April 1851 (just after the Census) to December 1854 (by which time their first child would 
have been conceived) there are, across County Durham, no less than seven brides called Mary marrying 
men called William Walker, but none of them present themselves in the 1851 Census as having been 
Irish-born. Roman Catholic marriages, mind you, are not so well documented as Anglican. Anyway, our 
William’s wife could well have arrived from Ireland after the date of the Census and a check of Irish-born 
Marys in County Durham seems worthwhile — alas, Mary is the commonest of names and a list of about 
50 is generated. Going by location, one possibility is Mary Murray, born circa 1833, a servant in the 
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home of William Blooch, a railway contractor and agent from Cumberland, living in Shildon, in the South 
Church area, with his wife and the Sprouls, his inlaws. Then there are a number of Irish families shown 
as living just a few miles away in Back Bondgate Street or High Bondgate, in the centre of Bishop 
Auckland: Mary Mockey, for instance, born in 1831, was a “domestic” with a builder, Mat Campbell, and 
his family; Mary McGrand, born 1835, was a relative living with the family of Francis McEnany, an 
agricultural labourer; Mary Prarer, born 1832, the daughter of Patrick Prarer, was insinuated into a 
house with their family and those of Hugh Tigue, the owner, and John Winters, twelve persons in all, the 
three husbands farm workers. In Fore Bondgate, probably a better address, Mary Clasky, nineteen years 
old, was a servant to the family of a locally born blacksmith and grocer called Robert Porrell. Then Mary 
Finnaghan, also nineteen, also a servant, lived in West Auckland with the family of a wine and spirit 
merchant, the Millers. Less likely prospects lived in Tanfield, Sunderland and Darlington: William Walker 
had not yet moved to those areas but he may have had Irish contacts and have known Mary Mullally 
(the name is variously spelt Mulally or Mullaly and in thirteen other ways!) or Mary Riley (staying at an 
inn) or Mary Daly or Mary Higgens or Mary Ann Wood..... 


A more beguiling theory is that Mary Walker had a connection with a family, like the Ryans did, living 
somewhere in the environs of Trimdon. In 1851 there was a Mary Quigley living at 90 Main Street, 
Monk Hesledon, near the sea, two-and-a-half miles west of the church where Syd would one day get 
married and four-and-a-half from Trimdon, though nearly twenty from the Aucklands. Monk Hesledon 
today is barely more than a collection of houses. All of Mary Quigley’s family before 1848 had been 
born in Ireland, the children in County Sligo and her mother, Bridget, in Fermanagh. Her father, Farrell, 
a tinner (or tinsmith), which was a relatively good job involving an apprenticeship of four to six years, 
had been born in about 1811. Their Irish-born children were: Mary herself (born ca 1931), Catherine (ca 
1833), Rosey (ca 1838), John (1840), Patrick (1842), Michael (1844) and Hugh (1846). Annie and 
Winifred were born in Grassmere, Yorkshire, in about 1848 and 1849 and Bridget in County Durham in 
about 1854 (a second Winifred Quigley is also listed as born in County Durham in 1852, but this may 
indicate a mistake rather than an infant death). Grandchildren surnamed Hamilton and Campbell are 
also mentioned, but which girl married whom is not clear. Anyway, Mary Quigley’s county of origin is 
significant, because as we shall see Syd’s father-in-law had also been born in Sligo. One would imagine 
the families knew each other, though not necessarily before the 1870s. 


Incidentally, attempts have been made to follow up the above prospective brides in the 1861 Census, 
but in County Durham none appear to have survived unmarried for ten years, and it is impossible, when 
maiden names are unrecorded, to unravel the backgrounds of a large number of married Marys and rule 
out anyone! 


To recap: the salient point is that Syd’s mother-in-law was born to an English father and an Irish mother 


. With genealogical speculation behind us, we can turn our attention to 
the world she inhabited. South Church consists today of a straggling collection of terraced houses and 
the odd cottage, beset by arterial roads but still quite pretty with its traditional pub and a handsome 
stone bridge. It is prone to flooding. On the far side of the Gaunless the pit heads have been 
demolished and the pit heaps landscaped and reclaimed by the countryside, but still standing is a 
farmhouse (once the deanery), which is reputedly the oldest continuously occupied building in the 
county. However, back in the 1850s South Church boasted a brewery, a spade and shovel manufactory, 
several public houses, a rural police station, various tradesmen’s shops, a Methodist Chapel. Miners’ 
terraces smothered the old village, “low, two-storey buildings with two or three rooms... arranged in 
jumbled fashion around courtyards and alleys... the streets have never been made up and the houses 
are too close together.” This, we may conjecture, is where Mary lived. 


The miners’ banner at Black Boy Colliery bore a poem: 
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Miners throughout the land 
Join in one social band; 

If you would happy be, 

Free from all slavery, 
Banish all knavery 

And free yourselves. 


The sudden change in rhythm and angry injunction of the last line is understandable. Unions were weak 
in those days but the miners at Black Boy certainly had cause for complaint, for the accident rate was 
scandalous; in 1851, for instance, an explosion killed two eleven-year-olds, at three in the morning, 
when they might have been happier in bed; in all 56 people died between 1830 and 1941. The other 
mines were little, if any, better. 


Looming over South Church, on a long promontory, stands a magnificent and justly famous church, St 
Andrew’s, founded in 1291, from which the village took its original name. But there was no Roman 
Catholic place of worship, so the Walkers (presuming they were both of the faith) would have made 
their way each Sunday a mile up South Church Lane (now South Church Road), past King James 
Grammar School and under the railway bridge, skirting the centre of Bishop Auckland, to reach St 

on the northwestern edge of the town. St Winifred’s commanded a wide 
view of a largely rural neighbourhood; it had been built in the early English style in 1846 to seat 300; at 
the west end was a stained glass window dedicated to St Andrew, St Helen and St Winifred herself. 


Before the age of five Mary moved, as we have said, to St Helen Auckland and Bishop Auckland. Bishop 
Auckland, with its smattering of old inns and shops, was proud of the imposing new Victorian buildings 
that clustered around and radiated out from a bustling market. A trail of fashionable 18th century 
houses led to Auckland Castle, set in its landscaped park to the north, where the Bishop of Durham 
lived, preferring the countryside to the cathedral close. To the west a massive viaduct crossed the 
Wear; it had been built at about the time of Mary’s birth. Bishop Auckland ran into St Helen Auckland 
and then into West Auckland, now on flatter ground. West Auckland centred on a sizable green with a 
public pant (or fountain) but it was spoilt by the usual mean rows of miners’ dwellings. The inhabitants 
were well served by Anglican churches and chapels for Independents, Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists; Catholics, however, all had to go to St Winifred’s. 


Events to look forward to in West Auckland were the annual fairs, one on 17 October, a cattle and horse 
auction, and the other on two days, 12 and 19 November, a forum for the hiring of servants. Many of 
Mary’s class would have been glad to secure a situation in a big house. 


What else was there to recommend the Aucklands? Well, a lady called Mary Ann Cotton moved to West 
Auckland in 1871 from North Walbottle in Newcastle with her fourth hubby, Frederick Cotton, a miner: 
she is believed to have poisoned by arsenic between fourteen and twenty people, including most of her 
own children and stepchildren, a friend, a lover and her first three husbands. After the death of a 
stepson on 12 July 1872 she was arrested, found guilty at a trial delayed because of her pregnancy (the 
baby was born six months later) and hanged on 24 March 1873, aged 40. The story was a sensation in 
its day. And the Aucklands were to become renowned for a more cheerful reason: the Walkers left too 
soon but perhaps the men followed the fortunes of the Bishop Auckland Football Club, founded in 1882 
(as the team of the Bishop Auckland Church Institute) and known as the kings of amateur football, 
winners of the FA Amateur Cup in 1896 and on nine further occasions. 


It is the earliest memories that shape your imagination. But when Mary was about eight her father 
sought work in Sunderland. Sunderland must have filled her, after village life, with wonder: it was a port 
on the estuary of the River Wear with a population of well over 75,000. To cope with mushrooming 
trade two new docks had been built during the first part of the century. There were two collieries, 
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Monkwearmouth and Ryhope, about 70 shipbuilders and glass, pottery and rope-making industries. All 
too recently Sunderland’s vile slums had hosted outbreaks of cholera and, though waterborne sewage 
had reached them by the late 1860s, conditions were far from ideal. We do not know where the 
Walkers lived but, if the height and crowding of the housing allowed it, Mary would have raised her eyes 
occasionally to look at the Earl of Durham’s Monument, a Doric tetrastyle folly, standing against sky on 
the Penshaw Hill. Suffering from the disorientating downside of increased mobility, the family must 
have missed Bishop Auckland as much as they did their friends. 


Uprooted again within two years, the Walkers had to accustom themselves to life in several more 
dreary, overlapping mining villages in the valleys south of Gateshead — Collierley and Annfield Plain, 
Shield Row and Tanfield. 

Mary left home. Exactly when she left and for what particular reason we do not know, but by 1871, 
when her father was working in Tanfield, she was a “general domestic servant” at the Edmondsley, 
Witton Gilbert. Today Edmondsley is a mere hamlet but in Mary’s time it was, with Witton Gilbert and 
Sacriston, one of those mining communities that was tripling its population over the course of the 
century. It stands on the top of a ridge and no longer has much life in it, a post office but no public 
house; not many houses survive from the 19th century. Sacriston and Witton Gilbert lie down dale to 
the south, and a little more than a mile spans the villages. The trio lie about half way between 
Gateshead and Bishop Auckland, twelve or so miles north of the latter and about three miles out of 
Durham. The innkeeper at the Edmondsley was Samuel Coxon, born in Northumberland and 55 years 
old; his wife Jane Coxon, also 55, had been born in Evenwood; they lived with their ten-year-old 
daughter Jane, with Mary, now aged fourteen, and with another teenage servant, Isabella Lockey. It is a 
fair guess that Jane Coxon, born in the same village as they, had known the older generation of Walkers 
from childhood, and she may well have been a relative. Though a servant (but apparently not a 
barmaid) Mary was securely placed; many girls were in service by that age and they were far more 
comfortable than most agricultural or industrial or retail workers. As well as being an innkeeper, 
incidentally, Coxon was “a Contractor Sinking Pits”; the Coxons were a respected family and another 
Samuel Coxon, from Seaham Harbour by Gateshead, was a well-known mining engineer. 


Witton Gilbert was the senior of the three settlements but it owed its growth to the Charlaw Colliery 
(near Sacriston) and Edmondsley; three other mines opened nearby, Kaysburn, Langley Park and 
Bearpark, and the latter’s owners built four streets of 80 houses in Witton. The population had crawled 
up the hills between and around them. Further north and west and beyond Charlaw came Craghead, a 
fifth colliery. The Edmondsley Arms had two immediate rivals in the Fleece and the Crown, and in 
Sacriston could be found, coming and going over the years, the Robin Hood, the George & Dragon, the 
Three Horse Shoes, the Colliery and the Queen’s Head, to which you could add six more public houses in 
Witton Gilbert. The Edmondsley itself survived for at least 30 more years and the Fleece, on the brow of 
the hill, closed but recently. There was a station in Witton and the usual array of establishments 
completed the picture: grocers, joiners, wheelwrights, tailors, shoemakers; a couple of schools and a 
Reading Room. In Edmondsley there were surgeons, grocers, a hardware shop, a builder, a post office 
and a news agent, though no school till 1875. 


But we have not mentioned the Scotts yet! They will feature in the next section and we will learn what 
Mary Walker was doing on 28 September 1878. 
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XXX Patrick William Scott 


The name “Scott” derives ultimately from the Latin “Scottus” which, confusingly, meant “Irishman”. 
(“Scotland” eventually became the English name for the territory controlled by the Gaelic-speaking 
descendants of Irish settlers, which was more or less the extent of Highlands; later, by extension, the 
name was applied to the whole of Scotland.) The traffic also went the other way: a Lowland Scottish 
family, based along the Borders, are the ancestors of many Ulstermen bearing the name Scott: they 
were one of the notorious “riding clans”, many of whose members settled in Fermanagh in the 17th 
century. The surname Scott is still found mainly in Ulster and in the band of counties along the Eire- 
Ulster border, Sligo, Monaghan, Cavan, Roscommon, even Westmeath, and a few in Dublin. In the 19th 


century many Scotts, but by no means all, were Protestant. Then again in Sligo 90 per cent of the 
people were Catholic, eight Presbyterian. 


Syd’s future father-in-law, Patrick William Scott, who used his forenames interchangeably, was definitely 


He was born, like the younger Mary Walker, in about 1857, and as an adult he can be 
confidently identified in three English Censuses. In the 1911 Census, the most detailed, he says that he 
came from (“Dromore” is pronounced, incidentally, with the 
accent on “more” and the tongue lingering on the “r’.) 


“Augustine” and “Austin” are alternative spellings). The Irish Censuses for the period were destroyed, a 


birth record, if it indeed exists, is very hard to unearth and gravestones tend to be indecipherable. As an 
aside, though it is an improbably long shot, the 1861 English Census shows a single Augustin Scott, 
Labourer, born in 1815, living in New Gate, Bridlington, Yorkshire (then a fishing port); there is no 
Augustin Scott in the 1871 Census. Exactly when Patrick William emigrated is unknown: he first appears 
in the 1881 Census and all we know for certain is that he lived and worked for a number of years in 
Trimdon, County Durham, and later in Wingate. 


What do we know about the Scotts’ home turf? A survey of Ireland was undertaken in the mid-19th 
century, known as the “Griffith Valuations”, to determine the amount of tax each tenant should pay 
towards the support of the poor and destitute, and County Sligo was surveyed in 1858, near enough the 
date of Patrick William’s birth. In the Townlands of Carrowmably in the Parish of Kilmacshalgan, just 
1,000 yards north of Dromore West, is a strip of land, one of nine, sixteen acres in extent (large for those 
days, when many subsisted on three or four). And the tenant of this plot is given as Augustine Scott. As 
the Christian name is extremely rare in Sligo it is highly probable that he is our Augustine. The plot, 
including a house and “office” (meaning an outhouse for farm animals), was valued at £11, £10-5-0 for 
the land and fifteen shillings for the buildings, that is, £750 in today’s money; thus Augustine Scott was 
quite well off; however, he was a “tenant at will’, which meant that year by year he was liable to be 
dispossessed. And the Proprietor was an absentee, the Revd John Armstrong of Kiltoom Glebe, County 
Roscommon, the Church of Ireland Vicar of Kiltoom and Cam (variously spelled “Kiltoam” or “Keltoom” 
and “Camm” or “Camma”), who died in the late 1850s and whose demise is significant in its timing if it 
precipitated a change of attitude towards the lessees. 


Today the locale of Augustine’s plot is easily identified because it is just one away from a still extant 
Napoleonic signal tower (or “look out”). Imagine a farm, bounded by a hedge of gorse, lying across the 
top of a flat hill, at an elevation of 200 feet, exposed to buffeting winds from the Atlantic. Within a few 
hundred yards are magnificent views to the north of a couple of tiny bays in the shelter of Lackavarna 
and Carrickphatrick Points, a mile distant; or, to the east, of low hills rolling out toward Sligo Town. And 
to the south, beyond Dromore, rising proud, the Ox Mountains. Another key record, the Ordnance 
Survey Name Book from 1837, characterises the soil of Carrowmably as heavy clay, and the crops then 
were predominantly oats, flax and potatoes. We do not know what animals Augustine may have kept: 
chickens, no doubt — and pigs were always numerous. A donkey would have been a bonus and 
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especially useful for collecting fuel from west of the mountains, where the boglands stretch for many a 
mile. The low walls of Augustine’s home would probably have been made of sods and the roof of sticks, 
thatched with heath and rushes in alternate layers. But it is possible that he ran to stone. If he was a 
typical labourer, his furniture would have comprised a straw bed, a crude table and a couple of stools. 
With the sea so close, he may have fished or harvested oysters; certainly he would have gathered 
seaweed for fertiliser or sea-sand to leaven the soil for potato cultivation. There were caves, 
incidentally, along the highwater mark. 


County Sligo is blessed with mountains and boglands, as we have said, and lush green fields and rivers 
and lakes and beaches, a tourist’s delight. It is the landscape which inspired WB Yeats, who was buried 
by Sligo Town. However, in the mid-19th century the natives may have been less enamoured of it. 
Sligo, along with Galway, Leitrim, Mayo and Roscommon, was part of Connacht Province, that 
impoverished region long since abandoned by the Ascendancy and by Protestant planters, both of 
whom were entrenched in more bountiful pastures. In Sligo the vast majority of people were barely 
scraping a living; almost the only livelihood was from agriculture (though there was a declining weaving 
industry and a little coal mining and fishing). Sligo Town itself was an important port, and the River Erne 
and a system of lakes continued the transport route inland, but otherwise communications were 
problematic. 


The village of Dromore West lies on the Dunneill River (named after the clan chief Neill) between the Ox 
Mountains and the Atlantic coast and half way between Sligo Town and Ballina. Right in the village, by a 
tumbling waterfall, there is a late 17th century mill. An old handball alley runs along the stone wall of 
the nearby bridge. Vegetation encumbers the view today but in Augustine’s time one could have seen 
the stump of the Castle of Dunneill, a stronghold of the O’Dowd family, standing on a rise to the east. 
Dromore House, the seat of John Fenton (who seems to have been from Scottish colonist stock), stood 
above the village and there were twenty commonplace dwellings and a sprinkling of “gentlemen’s 
residences” nearby. There is no record of any inn. The medieval church lay long ruined — not so the 
Catholic chapel, but we have no description of it. Dromore was a post town, and a second official 
building was a station for the revenue police (brought in to enforce the excise laws). Fairs were held on 
the first Thursday of January, on 6 June and 29 December. In the centre of the village was a Traveller’s 
Cross. 


In the hamlet of Kileenduff, beyond Carrowmably, was a singular landmark, an Ice Age boulder called 
Split Rock. Legend had it that the giant Fionn MacCumhaill had hurled it toward the sea from the Ox 
Mountains and, upon its falling short, he broke into a rage and cleaved it in twain with his sword; it was 
said that if you were to squeeze thrice through the gap it would close up again. Also dating back to 
Augustine’s day and two miles to the south is a workhouse, built under the Poor Law Union system in 
1851, one of three in the county; the building, part-converted into a family home and part-roofless, 
remains for us all to see and take note. And so for Patrick William Scott: here indeed was the spur to 
persuade him to leave. 


The coastal village of Easkey (which means “abounding with fish”) is relevant to this tale because, as we 
shall see, it was the birthplace of a second Patrick Scott in Trimdon. Easkey is three miles from Dromore 
West and consists of a single long street of low-lying houses. The ruined castle by the pier, another 
O’Dowd stronghold, is a landmark along the coast, its broken top dubbed the “Sailor’s Rest”. What 
remains of Easkey Abbey is right at the centre of the village. Easkey Bridge, built in 1847 to replace one 
lost in a storm, incorporates into its structure the Bullance stone, a symbolic drinking trough, the water 
it held reputedly a cure for skin infections. Hangings took place on the bridge in Augustine’s day, if not 
in Patrick William’s. And the hinterland is littered with mounts and ruined forts and woods and streams. 
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And this life and land Patrick William renounced. It was a common enough choice confronting him, or 
necessity. County Sligo had been particularly hard hit by a cholera epidemic in 1832 (which was just the 
worst of many), Sligo Town losing a higher proportion of its inhabitants that year than did any other 
settlement in Ireland. Then the Great Famine of 1845-47 caused 20,000 deaths across the whole of 
Connacht (and it was by no means the first ruinous failure of the potato crop). Emigration soared (and 
even before then it had been substantial): in a decade or so the population, having peaked in 1841 at 
181,000, slumped to 125,000; by 1881 there were only 111,000 people remaining, by 1901 84,000. 
Officially, 1,500 people migrated each year between 1855 and 1890; 1873 was a peak at 2,210 and fora 
few years the numbers dwindled; then in the 1890s the exodus redoubled. And death rates in the rural 
townlands were deplorable, even in the 1870s, in the region of fourteen per 1,000 per annum. 
Smallpox, “fever” (that is, gastroenteritis — or “typhoid” as it was known then — or influenza) and leprosy 
were endemic. The peasants were further handicapped: half were landless labourers and the rest 
merely tenants, and of the tenants 80 per cent held their leases, like Augustine, at will. Accordingly, one 
poor harvest could precipitate unemployment or debt. Or a proprietor might suddenly terminate a 
lease, ruining a man’s livelihood. Lastly, families were big in those days and subdividing farms to satisfy 
younger sons only served to encourage creeping poverty. 


It appears that he was relatively lucky. George John Browne, 3rd Marquis of Sligo (1820-96) was the son 
of Howe Browne, 2nd Marquis, and inherited the title aged 21. Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he married thrice, Ellen Smythe, daughter of the 6th Viscount Strangford, Julia Nugent, 
daughter of the 9th Earl of Westmeath, and Isabelle de Peyronnet, daughter of the Vicomte de 
Peyronnet. Like his predecessors, he prided himself on being an enlightened landlord. In the second 
year of the Great Irish Famine, Browne’s tenants gathered at Westport House, the ancestral residence of 
the Marquesses, and he assured them of his support for them, proceeding to hand them guns (without 
regard for his own safety) that enabled them to hunt. He also went into considerable debt in order to 
acquire cornmeal from the Americas and converted most of Westport House into a soup kitchen for the 
starving peasants. 


Nonetheless, Patrick William’s decision, then, if not its precise timing, was unsurprising. He would have 
learned from returning travellers that the conditions in the north of England, bad enough, were better 
than those he was being forced to endure (and had been so since long before the Great Famine). So 
how did he make his way to Britain? How long did it take him to save up the fare? Whom did he travel 
with? Perhaps Augustine himself instigated or even participated in the move. Patrick William probably 
walked to the port of Sligo with all his belongings over his shoulder; after all, he would have been well 
used to walking, taking his produce to market, fetching peat, roaming far afield to find casual work, 
following the potato harvest. He would have fastened his eyes beyond the port on Benbulben, 1,700 
feet high, bald-topped with emerald slopes and all too often cloud-capped like Cape Town’s Table 
Mountain, a growing backcloth to his journey. Then he might have walked on to Dublin: there was no 
railway and coach travel was expensive. More likely he took to water. Sligo was a busy little trading 
port and a departure point for overseas migrants: steamers sailed from there directly to America and 
the colonies. (Did Patrick William consider this course of action, too? He may well have lacked the 
necessary funds.) He probably negotiated a place in a small boat, a two-masted brig of about 250 tons, 
say, which would have followed the length of the long narrow channel out into the Atlantic and then 
turned north and hugged the coast round to Dublin. From Dublin ferries sailed regularly to Liverpool or 
Holyhead; they were mostly iron-hulled paddle-steamers, although a few wooden vessels lingered on, 
and their displacement could have been anything from 350 and 1,500 tons. Dublin must have dazed, 
Liverpool overwhelmed, him. 


Enough background: the next thing we know is that 
in St Joseph, St 
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Patrick and St Cuthbert Church, Cornforth (just three miles or so west of Trimdon). It was then just 
three years old, built to meet the needs of a growing Catholic population (it was demolished due to 
subsidence in about 1968). Matthew William Gibson officiated and the witnesses were two Trimdon 
residents, John Ryan (whose identity we have discussed) and Margaret Healey (a girl with Irish-born 
parents, of about the bride’s age, appears in the 1871 Census). The certificate is in Latin: “Gulielmus”, of 
course, is William; “Mariann” (originally a diminutive) is Mary. 


How did the couple meet? Mary may still have been in Edmondsley. Mary’s father was working near 
Gateshead or Darlington and Patrick William seems to have been working in Trimdon. Perhaps they met 
through mutual relations. There were Scott families, possibly relatives, in Gateshead, Hartlepool and 
Houghton-le-Spring, close enough to Edmondsley, and in the Trimdon area. One is particularly 
interesting. Although our Patrick William Scott cannot be identified in the 1871 Census, another 


“Aiskey”, of course, is Easkey. 


And so we move from rural Ireland to a Northern English landscape scarred by industrialisation. 
Trimdon lies at a height of 600 feet in rolling countryside, six miles from the North Sea at Hartlepool. 
The moderate rainfall and bracing atmosphere was thought to be particularly healthy; seven “airs” met 
on nearby Hill Howley and so it became a preferred place to bring children to in the hope of curing them 
of whooping cough. Today there is little sign of the coalmines that shaped the community that Patrick 
William Scott came to know: houses are boarded up, the pubs shining clean but near-empty and the 
prices in the minimarts pitiably low. 


The extent of the rich seam of coal running from Hetton, twelve miles to the north and carrying on down 
to Wingate on the coast, was apparent in the 1820s and 1830s. At Trimdon there were four or five 
seams; the main seam was 82 fathoms (492 feet) below the surface and nearly six feet thick, and the 
Harvey seam, the deepest, was 152 fathoms down. Exploratory shafts had been sunk in 1840 but the 
first Trimdon Colliery was not opened until 1844, with Trimdon Grange following the next year. By 1873 
the owners were the Trimdon Coal Company — and they would be Patrick William’s employers. Deaf Hill 
(later sometimes called Trimdon Station) opened in 1860 and closed in 1873, with a new shaft sunk in 
1891. And collieries dotted the hinterland: Bishop Middleham, Coxhoe, Easington, Horden, Hutton 
Henry, Kelloe, Shotton, Wingate. Most had been little unspoilt villages pre-1840. (And, as a matter of 
passing interest, Kelloe was Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s native village, as well as James Ryan’s.) 


There were three Trimdon settlements, the original Trimdon, now called Trimdon Village, New Trimdon 
(or Trimdon Colliery) and Trimdon Grange (the “Grange” refers to the mine owner’s house). The 
population of Trimdon had been 278 in 1801, 302 in 1821, 382 in 1841 and, after the exploitation of 
coal, 1598 in 1851. Trimdon (“trim dome”) is said to have got its name from the legend that “King 
Canute came on a pilgrimage to Holy St Cuthbert, lighted from his horse, and having his crown shaven, 
travelled barefoot to the holy shrine”. Bishop William de Santa Barbara gave the church to Guisborough 
Priory in about 1146 and at the Dissolution the Manor and the patronage of the church went to the 
Roper family (long gone); by the mid-19th century Maj-Gen Beck was Lord of Manor and one of seven 
principal landowners. By 1890 Trimdon Village boasted a post office, two shopkeepers, two 
blacksmiths, two joiner/cartwrights, a shoemaker, a butcher, a wheelwright, a tailor and a lime 
manufacturer. There were three public houses, the Fox & Hounds, the Red Lion and the Mason’s Arms 
(the proprietor was indeed a mason); for the less sophisticated there was a beerhouse. New Trimdon, 
at the site of the first colliery, had attracted two tailors to the area, two grocer/drapers, a 
grocer/bootmaker, a boot-and-shoemaker, a butcher and (a synergetic combination, this) a dealer in 
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wines and patent medicines. The Grey Horse, Locomotive Inn, Colliery Inn and three beerhouses 
satisfied the most fundamental of the new inhabitants’ needs. At Trimdon Grange, where the second 
colliery was founded, was another Colliery Inn, the Grange Inn and two more beerhouses, along with a 
shopkeeper, a boot-and-shoemaker, a butcher, a tailor and a couple of tradesmen who may well have 
been connected with the colliery, a foreman smith and a foreman carpenter — and an “overman” and an 
“overlooker” (both near synonyms for overseer!) certainly were. When the railway came — and this 
would attract the attention of Patrick William — the station master lived at Trimdon Grange, as did the 
schoolmaster of the well-regarded Colliery School. The Mechanics’ Institute Library with 200 volumes 
and 80 members was deemed to be very good. Again there was an Anglican church (St Mary 
Magdalene) and a Methodist chapel, but the nearest Catholic churches were at Cornforth and at Hutton 
Henry, a few miles distant. There were fourteen farmers in the locality and between Trimdon Colliery 
and Trimdon Grange was Byers Field, where cows were sold. 


What was it like to work on a mine in those days? The Company virtually owned the village: the pit, the 
pit head buildings (offices, workshops, stables, the lamp cabin), most of the pitmen’s housing, many of 
the shops. Patrick William was a labourer on an abysmal wage in 1881, as were a great number of Irish 
immigrants; local men had the first pick of the better paid jobs. (A miner received 4s 9d a day in 1879, 
twice as much as an agricultural worker and, at the height of the boom ten or twelve years previously, 
four times that.) Surface labourers were the lowest of the low: their menial duties including screening 
or picking out stones, weighing, pushing and guiding tubs and general cleaning. Underground workers — 
though it is probable that Patrick William himself never went underground — were divided into three 
grades: hewers (the occupation of choice), deadworkers (carrying out repairs and preparing for shifts) 
and haulage; there were many subsidiary tasks. And we shall see how dangerous it was. Then there 
were the associated trades: clerks, masons, fitters, joiners, tub-menders, sawyers, wagonwrights, 
painters, strikers, blacksmiths, boilersmiths, plain “smiths”, farriers, plumbers, saddlers, electricians. 
Some ponies and heavy horses continued in use well into the 20th century, but well before then the 
advent of the mine railways created a host of new positions. 


, a job with more responsibility than his former one, a 
considerable step up, but probably still paying less than a miner’s. On coalmines steam power was used 
for winding operations (that is, operating the cages and underground trucks), for pumping and for 
ventilation fans. The engines were one or two cylinder, arranged horizontally. In Patrick William’s time 
in Durham electricity was uncommon. In some places so-called “tanky” engines (with saddle tanks), 
running on narrow gauge, were employed on the surface, but at Trimdon a unique locomotive with a 
vertical boiler, dubbed the “Coffee Pot” (which can be seen at the Preston Park and Museum at 
Eaglescliffe, near Stockton) used to run the mile from the pit head to the main railway line. Coffee Pot 
Street in Trimdon Colliery was marked by a sign displaying a pot. 


But we are getting ahead of ourselves. when 
; she would be known as “Molly” and in 22 years’ time 


she would become Sydney’s wife. Her birth was registered in Trimdon. We know their address at the 
time of the 1881 Census: 55 Dyke Row, Trimdon Colliery; unfortunately, there is no road of that name 
now, most of the old miners’ terraces having been razed. Lodging with Patrick William and Mary and 
little sixteen-month-old Molly was John Johnstone, Labourer, 38, about whom we know nothing beyond 
that he had been born at sea. 


Mary Scott was heavily pregnant with another child when a tragic disaster occurred at Trimdon Grange 


Colliery. There were two shafts, the Low Main and the Harvey, which were linked by staples, that is, 
shafts smaller and shorter than the principal ones and joining together the different levels, and they 
were also linked to the nearby Kelloe Mine by a passageway. On Thursday 16 February 1882 the 
barometric pressure was low and it was unseasonably hot with a pit head temperature of 5°C; it was 
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2.40 in the afternoon on the back shift and five deputies, 64 hewers and 25 boys were underground. 
Onlookers heard a loud explosion and smoke and ash rose from Harvey shaft. The cause and sequence 
of events were never clearly established. The caution board indicated that outbye drivers (those away 
from the coalface) were permitted to use open “midgies” (lamps of a design permitted only where there 
was no gas), and the very latest sliding-shield Davy lamps were on issue, which facts do not immediately 
point to negligence. Three men attempted to escape before the explosion, but still died, and a plausible 
theory is that a poor roof, known to require propping, collapsed and the resultant gust of air was 
sufficient to ignite even a Davy lamp. Then again, incriminatingly, it transpired that some of the 
experienced pitmen could not write and relied upon a schoolmistress to fill the daybook in 
retrospectively. At any rate, many workers in two sections, the Second South and Narrow Districts, 
were killed instantly by the violence of the explosion or from burns. The dividing door on the passage to 
Kelloe Mine was blown out (seams often ran right through several collieries, at different levels, and 
indeed they extended across the whole of South Durham) and six men died there of asphyxiation, 
amongst them the Mine Manager. A search party cleared the debris from Harvey Shaft and uncovered 
its cage, and 26 miners were rescued, though one died in agony five days later. Another rescue attempt 
from the Kelloe left two more men dead from afterdamp (or coal dust, a mixture of gases such as carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and others). In the end 74 souls perished: 31 were under 21 and of 
those eight were under thirteen. Tales of heroism and heartbreak abounded: a man called Jacob 
Soulsby rescued nine men, for instance, but his own son died, and John Errington was found lifeless with 
three boys clutched to him. The last survivor reached the surface at nine o’clock and the last body was 
recovered on the Monday. And eleven pit ponies, which lived underground, died (they were probably 
just two feet high and possibly blind). 


The first funerals were held on the Sunday morning and 15,000 lined the streets. There is a monument 
at St Mary Magdalene Church in Trimdon Village. George Robson, a thirteen-year-old survivor, wrote: 


Now whether my companions have gone to heaven is not for me to say, 
Although they cried for mercy before they passed away. 

Yet the thief upon the cross was saved at the eleventh hour, 

And | hope to meet my companions upon your golden shore. 


Just eight weeks later 37 men and boys died in a mine disaster at Tudhoe Colliery, which is half way 
between Bishop Auckland and Durham. Much later, and closer to home (for eventually the Scotts would 
move there) was the 1906 catastrophe at Wingate Grange, caused by someone clearing a small fall and 
removing a projecting rock by means of a charge, in the process setting alight coal dust; men were 
entombed in the Harvey and Hutton seams and 24 died. One of the dangers of coal mining is well- 
known: the prevalence of the gas methane, which can lead to fire and the production of carbon 
monoxide, invisible, odourless and deadly. Other common hazards were roof or stone falls, inundations 
of water, cages breaking loose and surface fires. 


It is not surprising that the ever-present dangers of their occupation loomed large in the minds of 
miners. In the folk clubs they sung, to cheer themselves up, “Don’t Go Down the Mine, Dad”: 


A miner was leaving his home for his work, 

When he heard his little child scream; 

He went to his bedside, his little face white, 

“Oh, Daddy, I’ve had such a dream: 

| dreamt that | saw the pit all afire 

And men struggled hard for their lives; 

The scene it then changed, and the top of the mine 
Was surrounded by sweethearts and wives.” 
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Five verses later the story does end well, for this man anyway, when he turns back from the queue at 
the head of the pit. 


Hard and dangerous work promoted a spirit of camaraderie amongst the men and they were ready to 
let off steam at the end of the week. Drunkenness was endemic, though denounced from the altar and 
countered by the temperance societies that materialised in any large town or village. Upon receiving 
their meagre wages the miners were naturally tempted to go straight to the pub; their womenfolk 
would gather to intercept them and claim a share for the housekeeping. Most miners paid rent for their 
houses though some jobs came with a “free” house; men on their own were usually single-boarded. 
And living conditions were shockingly bad. Colliery houses were built on greenfield sites in parallel rows, 
positioned as close as possible to the pit. Most were of brick from the Company’s own kiln. The earliest 
and smallest, and perhaps a labourer like Patrick William might have been allocated one, consisted of a 
single room and a garret. The main room doubled as kitchen and master bedroom; ladder-like stairs led 
to the garret, which accommodated two beds; there was barely enough room to stand up in the middle 
of the garret for the walls were but four feet high and the peak maybe eight; all too often the roof was 
in need of resealing so that the whole family had to sleep downstairs. For extra space a lean-to pantry 
could be tacked on at the back. Most houses did, however, have two rooms below and a garret above 
and later they were bigger still, with four rooms. A serious shortcoming was that brick walls rarely went 
to the roof and thus the garrets or lofts in a terrace formed effectively into one long attic, a serious fire 
risk. 


Water usually came from a pump and supplied around 35 houses, but in Trimdon Grange late in the 
19th century pit water was pumped to the surface, stored in large boilers and piped to houses at 
tuppence a week. Sanitation was very basic. In Trimdon, initially, the unfortunate residents depended 
upon a huge ashpit midden in front of the dwellings, which acted as a dump for domestic waste of all 
kinds; the stench was unrelenting; sumps were dug to drain it but, the water table being high, the drain 
soon filled up. Enteric fever was rife. Later privvies were provided, one serving a hundred houses. The 
1875 Public Health Act led to the creation of sanitary districts and several reforms followed; perhaps the 
Scott family saw some improvement in conditions by the time Molly was born but it is doubtful if they 
enjoyed from the beginning the luxury of their own “long drop”. 


The front door of a miner’s house opened onto an unmade road (later a pavement) so it was wise to put 
up a brattice (or screen against the wind and dust or driving rain, made with an old orange box frame 
and brown paper). Let us take a relatively prosperous home as an example: as you entered you would 
probably face the fourposter bed. The large black iron fireplace, kept up with black-leading, the 
chimney gaping behind, would dominate one wall, with a round oven to one side and a boiler and pails 
of coal the other (free coal was sometimes a perk) and the fender and fire irons and “tidy betty” (to 
keep back the embers) in front. “Proddle mats”, home-made from old clothes and clippings, lay across 
the stone floor. From hooks on the roof hung a long wooden bar for drying clothes on (and those of a 
workmen required thorough washing!). On the mantelpiece stood brass candlesticks and matches and 
various odds and ends, perhaps a couple of fancy tins for prized possessions. The woman of the house 
might be seated mending or knitting in a high-backed rocking chair. Plain chairs, a linen press, a 
horsehair settee and a press bed (or sideboard) might complete the picture. Remember, of course, that 
this opulence would take many years to gather together. The ultimate goal might be to acquire a 
musical instrument, in the next generation even a piano: and Molly we know was musical, with a lovely 
singing voice. 

Behind each house in the better terraces was a narrow piece of land, often quite long, allowing 
vegetables and flowers to be grown; leeks were a favourite. Some kept pigs and fowls. The Trimdons 
were surrounded by the countryside, not all “enclosed”, so diets could sometimes be augmented by 
berries or nuts or mushrooms and — who knows? — rabbits. And the family’s income could be 
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supplemented, too: women earned extra money from dressmaking, mat-making or quilting; there were 
even a few jobs available in local shops, the Co-operative or the pit canteen. Or they could work as 
bargirls, office cleaners, occasionally as temporary farm labourers. Most women stayed at home, 
however, and in a tight community everyone chatted together on wash day and rallied round in difficult 
times. A little aside: many a housewife would tap on the boiler back with a poker to attract a 
neighbour’s attention and then remove a brick so that they could indulge in a little gossip without going 
outside. 


Molly and her siblings were born late enough to get at least some education. Trimdon had both church 
and Company schools, and under the 1870 Education Act school boards were established where 
voluntary schools were deemed not have provided enough places for children aged five to twelve; in 
1880 education became compulsory for all children under ten. (Many fathers and mothers were 
illiterate but in Trimdon campaigners founded, as we have seen, an adult education institution with a 
reading room; we can imagine Patrick William spending time there.) If they had the leisure children 
played tip-cat, chucks and marbles and diabolo with hoop and stick, or even quoits or football (with a 
ball made from a pig’s bladder); in winter there was tobogganing, perhaps skating. Delinquents 
indulged in an illegal adult amusement, pitch and toss (gambling on heads or tails), and before 1870 a 
youth caught in such an activity by the police was likely to be sent to a house of correction. It is not 
clear if girls could join in all of these entertainments but for them there were always the old pastimes of 
skipping and hopscotch and tag! 


There were, incidentally, several major strikes during Patrick William’s time. Nearby Wingate was closed 
down in April and May 1879 by a dispute over pay and working hours, though not the Trimdons. In 1892 
a strike called by the Durham Miners’ Association caused such hardship that the Bishop felt it his duty to 
intervene: an eight hour day was achieved but the strike was so prolonged, with such loss of wages and 
depletion of union funds, that it led to a collapse of confidence and a crisis in the movement. 


It is worth saying a few more words about Irish immigrants to County Durham. Most were Roman 
Catholic. When they came across they were relatively well supported, for the region’s Catholic legacy 
goes back centuries. A high proportion of the leading families remained secret Catholics after Henry 
VIII’s reforms (in 1569 some, the Nevilles for instance, figured in a rebellion by Bloody Mary’s supporters 
against Edward V1). Several notable families have survived into the 20th century, including the 
Blakistons and Kennetts of Coxhoe, near the Trimdons. There was a notable Catholic chapel, in the 
Gothic style, at Croxdale, six miles west of Trimdon, and the Irish influx in 19th century kept Ushaw 
College, near Durham, where priests were trained, flourishing; it served Manchester and Liverpool as 
well as the North East. In the 1851 Census of Worshippers there were 12770 Irish Catholics in County 
Durham and 3.2% of the churches were Roman Catholic. It has been estimated that up to eight per cent 
of the population in mining villages was Irish. Most settlers migrated after the Great Famine through 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Cumberland or used local ports; this was a time of unprecedented industrial 
expansion. Many of the first arrivals took menial jobs in the major towns or lived by their wits, for 
example as hawkers. They became nawvies in railway construction and in the shipyards and then moved 
into factory work. It took a while for them to break into the relatively highly paid coal mining sector, 
especially as they had little home experience of the industry; untrained, they could not even used in 
strike-breaking. Some Irishmen obtained work in iron works like Witton Park (perhaps this was what 
drew the elder Mary Walker’s family to the area) or Tow Law, Consett or Wolsingham. By the 1881 
Census many, like Patrick William, were doing surface work at collieries, perhaps as coke drawers or 
coke fillers. On another tack, descriptions of Irish life in England show that numerous customs were 
imported: there are pictures of black-shawled women smoking clay pipes, of fiddlers at a jig. Some had 
very little English: a Gaelic-speaking priest was called for at Sacriston in the north of the county. 
However, possibly because of the number and diversity of Durham’s incomers, relatively little sectarian 
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rivalry has been recorded and the Irish showed no particular propensity to brawl! Naturally enough, 
they took great interest in home affairs, forming a Durham & Northumberland Branch of the united Irish 
League. They were active in the union movement. 


Patrick William Scott still had some way to go. He would gain promotion and move into the railway 
industry. He was certainly a remarkable man. The steady trajectory of his career and his upward social 


mobility signify a force of character and a determination even more impressive than Syd’s: Syd, after all, 
started out with money in his pocket and without the weight of the class system to hold him back, nor 
any fear of religious or racial prejudice. 


One wonders about Patrick William’s education. One wonders if he was a touch more cultured than his 
peers. There is even a hint of literary or classical learning or aspiration in his father’s Christian name. As 
we have said, Augustin, Augustine and Agustin are not common names (nor is Aguistin, the true Irish 
form) but it means magnificent, venerated, revered. Perhaps Patrick William’s grandfather had in mind 
the Emperor Augustus? More likely he was thinking of St Augustine of Hippo, or the Irish Augustine who 
he wrote a distinguished treatise called De Mirabilibus Sacrae Scripturae in about the year 655. If 
Patrick William’s daughter was of the same mould, she would make a perfect wife. And more of that in 
the next section. 


XXXI The Wedding 


The 1891 Census shows, as mentioned previously, 
In the household are his , their daughter 


(known as Molly), their sons (what else could he have been called?), who was nine, and 
(known as “Billy”), five, and baby (“Annie”), one. All their neighbours are coal miners. 
and Billy on 16 March 1886. Then on 21 
, came into the world, followed at three yearly intervals by 
(or Kate) and (“Sara” is elsewhere spelled “Sarah”, and she was later known as “Sadie”). 
But no more sons forthcoming! 


Ten years later, on 1 April 1901, the head of the household is Mary Scott, 44 years old, though her status 
is still “Married”. We know that Patrick William has become a railway inspector and this is a job that 
might well have taken him from home; unfortunately, he is not anywhere recorded in the Census; as an 
itinerant he could well be overlooked; a more remote possibility is that he was overseas. The Scott 
family is now living at 3 Rodridge Street, Station Town, close to South Wingate and to the little village of 
Hutton Henry; the street is still there today but the once lively settlement is a scattering of buildings, 
devoid of centre, the old terraces levelled. The decline would have started, in fact, when Hutton Henry 
Colliery closed in 1897. A possible clue to the reason for the Scott’s change of address is in the name 
“Station Town” but there is no station nor mine nor street there today; instead there is Rodridge Park, a 
neat row of modern detached houses, set in scrubby fields, and Station Town has become an accidental 
suburb of Wingate, the largest settlement in the area. Twenty-one-year-old Molly is recorded along 
with her brother Billy, who at fifteen is a Horse Driver for the Anglo-American Oil Company (perhaps 
they thought it worthwhile to boast about his having such a prestigious employer but “Carrier” has been 
scribbled in another hand across the census form, no doubt to facilitate categorisation); her female 
siblings are listed, Annie, eleven, Sadie, nine, Catherine, seven, and Jane, four 

There may have been another child, Vinnie or Nellie, born 
thereafter. 
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, arriving aboard the Union-Castle 
steamer Greek at Southampton from Cape Town, via St Helena, Ascension, Las Palmas and London [sic]. 
If he embarked at Cape Town the route from Southern Rhodesia would not yet have been guaranteed 
safe from Boer attack (indeed Rhodes’s funeral train was fired upon in early April). Greek and her sister 
ships, Gaul and Goth, have been described as “elegant”. Built by Harland & Wolff at Belfast and 
intended for the Union line Intermediate Service, she was launched on 17 May 1893. At 4,757 tons 
gross and 400 feet in length with a service speed of just 11.5 knots she was little bigger and no faster 
than the old Ruapehu. (Some incidental information: she had undertaken duty as a troop ship during 
the Boer War, half way through the conflict reverting to Intermediate sailings. In 1906 she was sold and 
later sold again and she plied the seas of the Caribbean and the Far East; then on 13 January 1915, as 
Chignecto, inaugurating a new service out of Montreal and bound for St John, New Brunswick, she was 
wrecked on Trinity Ledge in the Bay of Fundy, happily without loss of life. Ocean travel could still be 
dangerous!) 


alread Family legend has it that the two first met on board ship in Durban but 


even in the free and easy days of the 21st century two months between meeting and marrying in church 
is unfeasible, so we must suppose that the magical encounter took place earlier. They appear together 
in no extant passenger list, but these cover only vessels leaving or entering British ports and Syd could 
have been taking a trip along the coast at any time, or he might have been meeting a ship. If we accept 
the story, the intriguing question is how the daughter of an impecunious railway worker came to be in 
Natal. Jobs for women as crew were not plentiful and recruitment from the Durham coalfields unlikely; 
moreover, a good Catholic girl, as she most certainly was, would hardly be looking for adventure, or a 
husband, unchaperoned. Could she have been a lady’s maid or nursemaid, or even a nurse with the 
troops? At the turn of the century the British Women’s Emigration Society was encouraging single 
women, especially nurses, to emigrate. Her former employer, the mining contractor Samuel Coxon, 
does not appear on any passenger lists, as such, but there is a faint possibility that a relation (he himself 
would be too old) is the Mr Coxon (no initial) who left on the Briton from Southampton, bound for the 
Cape, on 11 August 1900; also on board were a Mrs Scott and a Miss H Scott (not “M”, but record- 
keeping was lax). 


The most likely candidate in other passenger lists is a Mary Scott who left Southampton on board the 
Union mail boat Briton, bound for Cape Town, on 13 January 1900. The date, however, is a mite too 
early, and this woman may have been the Mary Scott, Domestic Servant, who is recorded as having 
travelled out on 4 June 1902 on the Gothic. The age of the Mary Scott on the Briton is not recorded on 
the manifest but her occupation is given as “Maid”; the Mary Scott on the Gothic was 21 years old. 
Unfortunately, it isa common name: there are dozens of Mary Scotts. 


Domestic servants on the Briton seem not to have embarked en bloc, as they sometimes did, but with 
their employers, and she is preceded on the list by a Mr Alfred Pargiter with two children, Marjorie 
(aged between one and twelve years) and Edith (an infant). (He is not on the Gothic.) Of course, it is the 
merest speculation that this Mary Scott was Syd’s future wife and that she was attending on the 
Pargiters. Alfred is not travelling with a wife: she could have died in childbirth but no female Pargiter or 
Pargeter who obviously ties up with Alfred is to be found in 1899 death registers in England. Nor is 
there a contemporary marriage of an Alfred Pargiter, nor a birth date for Marjorie and Edith in the 
indexes, and, indeed, the family unit does not appear in any Census. There is nothing to link them with 
County Durham. Possibly the Pargiters were normally resident overseas and stayed in South Africa for a 
while, and this would allow the dates to fit in. Our Mary Bertha Scott, Molly, was definitely living in 
Station Town on 1 April 1901, at the time of the Census; she had no job then, which would be 
appropriate for a girl engaged to be married. Anyway, continuing with the far-fetched theory, in case 
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the trail can ever followed up, just possibly Syd knew Alfred Pargiter (or another passenger) and was 
meeting him at the dockside. (There was also an apparently unrelated Pargiter family in Towcester, 
where Syd and Molly later lived.) 


The Briton, incidentally, had been built by Harland & Wolff and was at 10,248 tons the first Union vessel 
to exceed 10,000 tons; only the trans-Atlantic liners were bigger; she was fast, too, with a service speed 
of 17.5 knots; she would not be scrapped until 1926. This was a month before the merger between the 
Union and Castle lines so she wore the late Union livery of white hull with blue riband and cream-buff 
coloured funnels. As a mail boat the Briton would not have continued up the east coast so if this Mary 
Scott met Syd in Durban she must have transferred to another ship. 


A last thought: could Molly have been accompanying her resourceful father, in quest of a better life, in 
mining perhaps or the railways? There is no other hint of this but the records are incomplete. We shall 
probably never have the answers. 


Syd and Molly were in some ways an unlikely couple, one a Protestant and a Mason, the other a 
Catholic, one several generations middle class, the other still climbing the ladder, one hailing from the 
Home Counties and the other from Ireland and the north. Of course, their match did reflect the 
accelerated geographical and consequent, if uneven, social mobility of their era. And in one way they 
were perfect together, for they were both exceptionally good-looking; Syd at least would have been 
bowled over when he met his future wife; Molly would surely have been impressed with his air of 
authority and her family have judged the match advantageous. The marriage indeed turned out to be a 
success and survived not a few hardships (reading between the lines Molly, like so many before her, 
found it difficult to adapt to a harsh and isolated life with a baby in the bushveld, far from her family). 
An aside: at some stage 


No portraits survive from this time of Syd and Molly together. There is a professional photograph from 
about 1908 of Syd on his own, in studied pose before a brick bungalow, to his one side a straight- 
trunked pepper tree, to the other a thin timber roof support. The picture is taken from a low angle. He 
stands square, hands behind his back, stern-faced, looking slightly left, a white panama upon his head, 
wide cheekbones, strong jaws, walrus moustache. He wears a pale shirt without tie, cream twill 
trousers, a dark single-breasted blazer and stylish pointed brown leather shoes. We see him again, 
probably on the same day and in front of the same building (we now know it has a corrugated roof), 
seated upon a smart light two-wheeled sprung cart, drawn by a white or pale grey horse. He still sports 
the panama but he has put on a different blazer and a thin striped tie. Clamped between his teeth is a 
pipe; vertical in his right hand he carries his buggy whip. And two onlookers watch from the verandah 
while another sits outside astride a horse, all three moustachioed and all three wearing slouch hats. 


The best picture of Molly shows her demure and serious. Her sweet oval face transcends mere 
prettiness by virtue of a clearly-defined chin. She has a classic Edwardian hairstyle, that is, with her hair 
scraped up from each side and piled bouffant upon her head, short brown curls caressing her forehead. 
She wears a light-coloured dress with dark edgings and three-quarter length sleeves, loose-gathered at 
the waist, tiny buttons running through from top to bottom. She sits on a stone bench and faintly in the 
background a hillside can be discerned and a spreading tree. Or could she have been in a studio with a 
backdrop? 


avec ate epi a re ere The French journalist, Pascel Grousset, said of the 
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Irish in 1887: “They were Catholics not only in name. The greater number follow the services of the 
Church, observe all the rites, maintain a direct and constant intercourse with the priests. The sincerity 
of their faith is particularly striking and is not found in the same degree even in Italy or in Spain.” To 
bring focus to the account in the previous section: County Durham had always been a centre of 
Catholicism and was associated with the last insurrection on English soil, the “Rising of the North” in 
1561, and as the faith was forced into retreat in the towns it was kept alive in the villages. At times of 
peril during the years of the persecution Catholics worshipped in a chapel at Castle Eden, a mile to the 
north of Henry Hutton, hewn from limestone rock, the Maires, a family of staunch recusants, settled in 
Monk Hesledon, just to the east of there (where the Quigleys lived). Then in 1825 a wealthy Catholic 
benefactor, Canon Thomas Augustine Slater, built a new church one mile east of Henry Hutton. It was 
dedicated to Saints Peter and Paul and adjoined the presbytery, Hutton House. The church was rebuilt 


in 1895. [ 
Over the altar was a painting of the Crucifixion and to the sides frescoes of the Nativity, the 


Agony in the Garden and the Resurrection; there was also a Lady Chapel. 


and the witnesses were Francis Hartridge, Brewer, JA Scott (presumably a relative, 
though no one obvious fits the initials), Catherine Brown (a dear friend lost in time), the priest Matthew 
Forster and Matthew D Laws, Registrar. Molly’s father’s occupation was given as Railway Inspector. We 
do not know if he and his wife were present but we do not know of any reason for them not to have 
been. 


And we do not know when the Scotts had moved the two-and-a-half miles from Trimdon Colliery to 
Station Town. The station itself was at the junction of the old Ferryhill to Hart and Sunderland to 
Hartlepool railways. The extent and borders of Station Town and its relationship to the mines and 
settlements nearby is confusing. It was sometimes known as Henry Hutton Colliery, for that mine was 
adjacent, but it was also close to South Wingate, separated from it only by the village beck, the parish 
boundary. South Wingate was sometimes called Rodridge Colliery, and so it is probable the old mine 
had been near where the Scotts lived. Sydney’s lodging house before the wedding, in “Lake View”, was 
ironically named, one imagines. It was an upmarket terrace, just off Front Street, which ran on past the 
village shops, through Rodridge and all the way to Wingate itself. Hutton Henry village and the church 
were respectively a mile and a further half mile to the east. 


These collieries had short existences. South Wingate, in fact, has been called “a colliery too far”. Being 
on the southeastern fringe of the Durham coalfield and in the valley of the River Tees it suffered badly 
from flooding and never made a profit. The “sinkers” began work in the early 1840s and the colliery 
closed in 1857. Also short-lived was another local industry, brick and tile manufacturing. The 
population dispersed except for a few diehards, holding on and hoping for better times. They were 
eventually rewarded, or part-rewarded: Hutton Henry was sunk in 1871, produced coal of excellent 
quality from about 1876, at its height produced 190,000 tons a year. Only a single row of houses, 
“Heath View”, was built next to the new colliery; the rest of the houses were in South Wingate, and as 
time went by the two communities became indistinguishable. But, despite a new pumping plant and a 
new haulage engine in 1894, Hutton Henry Colliery closed, too, in 1897: from the start it had faced 
technical challenges, and its safety record had always been poor. The ostensible reason for closure was 
renewed flooding but there was also pressure from new royalty owners, the Horden Coal Company (the 
village of Horden was just up the road on the east coast, on the other side of a new town named after 
the famous miner’s leader, Peterlee). 


Both the South Wingate and Hutton Henry communities lived on for many years in the hope that 
collieries would reopen but these hopes in fact hampered proper redevelopment. Syd would have 
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found the Mine’s outbuildings still there, storing cattle and machinery, and the pond being stocked with 
fish. The miners’ cottages in Station Town would have been falling vacant for the second time, as the 
population of “Greater Hutton Henry”, 539 in the 1871 Census, growing to 1,825 in 1881, peaking at 
3,151 in 1891, had by 1901 dropped to 2,578. The miners remaining took work where they could in 
Trimdon or at the main colliery at Wingate or one of the other nearby collieries — Castle Eden, Wellfield 
Winning, Wheatley Hill, Shotton, Easington — and the community spirit seems to have remained strong: 
according to one source, “many had spent their whole lives at South Wingate and they still returned 
there once a week to buy their groceries and show support for Miss Nichol”, a greatly loved shopkeeper. 
There were two grocers, in fact, one also selling draperies and one meat, a blacksmith, a boot-and- 
shoemaker, a steam saw mill, Post Offices in both Henry Hutton and Station Town, a Money Order 
Office and Savings Bank, an Insurance Office and a school with perhaps 300 “mixed and infants”. As well 
as the Catholic Church in the countryside were two chapels in the village, Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodist. The latter would be burned down in the early 1900s, set off, it was said, by sparks from a 
passing locomotive. 


Eventually Heath View, half a mile from Syd’s Lake View, survived as the only reminder of Hutton Henry 
colliery. (Like West Auckland before it, Lake View came to be associated with a crime, for on 13 
November 1909 a Mrs Dodds murdered her four children there.) Despite everything, Station Town 
developed, slowly changing its character; at one point, in an attempt to keep it alive, houses were sold 
as investments for as little as £4 apiece. At the same time the waste heaps were removed as hard core 
for road building and the site became dangerous for children. And Hutton Henry is associated with 
another famous incident: on 24 October 1917 German airship L34 was pinpointed by a searchlight at 
Rodridge House; a BE2c piloted by a South African, Second-Lieut lan Pyott, shot it down in flames, 
scorching his face, and, unfortunately, triggering casualties on the ground. 


As an aside, the roadway alongside the Church Hall was called “Hangman’s Lane”, believed in folk legend 
to be where Catholics sentenced to death in the “Court Leet” were hanged. (The “Court Leet” was the 
court of the lord of the manor, a franchise of the royal court, and did not in fact have the power to judge 
capital offences.) The Scotts may have found these old tales, with their hint of lingering intolerance, a 
little distasteful. But not, of course, enough to stop them, like so many mining families, from staying on. 


Wingate was pretty well the poorest constituency in Britain, and is still so. The mine workers had always 
had a particularly raw deal, for the owners were slow to improve conditions and it was one of the last to 
continue to embrace an eleven hour day. On 14 October 1906 the community had to face up to the 
blow of a notorious disaster when, as already mentioned, 24 died. The Durham coalfields were 
treacherous. (As late as on 29 May 1951 an explosion killed 81 at Easington, which is a blighted coastal 
village, a few miles to the northeast, the mine right by the beach.) 


The recession leading up to the Miners’ Strike in 1926 was a time of the greatest penury. And it was 
during this period that 


spending the night in London before going north. 
The English address given on the passenger list was Broxburn House, Station Road, Wingate, but the 
home they stayed in was a tiny (certainly by South African standards) miner’s cottage with an outside 
toilet, a front door opening directly onto the pavement and, in the proud tradition, highly-polished front 
steps. 


... from a second-hand shop just round the corner | bought a little double-acting steam engine for 3/6, 
made by Stuart. It was badly in need of a clean up, oiling, etc; anyway, | thought | would try it out 


before | took it to pieces. 
As compensation [Mother] hired a bicycle for 2/6 a week, 


so after school... at 4 pm | was able to get to hell out of the house.” His language is characteristically 
trenchant, and one can imagine his father and grandfather writing and talking in much the same way. 


In this oral snapshot Molly Scott comes 


across as a thoughtful mother, and after they left Wingate she took him to the British Empire Exhibition 
in Wembley, a thrilling treat he frequently recalled, before paying a courtesy call to the Hartridges in 
Hambledon. 


The name “Wingate”, by the way, derives from the Anglo Saxon words “windig” and “geat”, meaning 
“windy road”. Few would argue with that. Deaf Hill, or the onomatopoeic Hill Howley (which was by 
Trimdon Station, remember, where the famous seven “airs” met), was on the old main road from 
Durham to Hartlepool. We must hope the Scotts knew how much they were benefitting from such a 
resoundingly healthy climate. 


A further aside: there was a well-known brewery at Castle Eden (at the northeast corner of a rectangle 
that it formed with Hutton Henry, Station Town and Wingate). Brewing is said to have started at The 
Castle Eden Inn in 1826; they traded under the Nimmo brand and manufacturing there continued until 
2001. Well worth a look but not really Syd’s main reason for being there. 


What railway company did Patrick William work for? The railway system had grown up somewhat 


haphazardly but was now in the latter stages of consolidation. Here is a brief historical outline of the 
evolution of the network in the area. In 1837 the Great North of England, Clarence and Hartlepool 
Junction Railway Company was set up by an Act of Parliament for the purpose of building a branch line 
to the port. (The participants were the Great North of England Railway, which had been building the 
main line between York and Darlington, the Port Clarence Railway, planning a line to Stockton, and the 
Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company, formed to extend the docks there and link up to the main line.) 
The earthworks and bridge contracts were let in 1837 and by 1841 they were “now in position to 
proceed with making lines from the western and eastern ends of the branch”, which entailed 
constructing a major bridge over the River Wear near Willington, six-and-a-half miles west of Trimdon. 
The contract for the cuttings on the Wingate branch of the Hartlepool Railway between the point of 
departure of the Junction Railway and the main line (49 chains, or 1,000 yards) was let in July 1841. Coal 
from Trimdon and Wingate would soon be exported inexpensively through Hartlepool. 


Consolidation gathered pace when the York Newcastle & Berwick Railway (which had grown out of the 
Newcastle & Darlington Junction Railway) absorbed a number of local companies, including the Great 
North of England Railway in 1850. Then on 31 July 1854 the North Eastern Railway (NER) was formed by 
the amalgamation of the York Newcastle & Berwick Railway, the York & North Midland Railway, the 
Malton & Driffield Railway and the Leeds Northern Railway. The NER took over the Hartlepool Dock & 
Railway Company three years later and in 1865 the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Company, 
which had itself taken over the Clarence Railway. Over the years the NER and the Stockton & Darlington 
came to dominate the northeast; they in turn came together 1863 and by Patrick William’s time most 
local lines had been absorbed into one system. To put these developments into the national context: in 
1864 a line from York to the Great Northern Railway terminus at Doncaster was built, thus completing 
the East Coast Main Line between London Kings Cross and Edinburgh Waverley. (A new station at York 
was required, which would be the largest station in the world, with thirteen platforms. Syd and later 
Clive and his mother would have passed through York on the way to Northallerton and Stockton and 
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thence to Wingate on the Sunderland line.) Such mergers were taking place all over Britain; 
stockbrokers made greater fortunes than the shareholders in the companies themselves. 


Wingate was at one time served by two railway stations, at Wingate and Wellfield (on the Castle Eden 
branch line). There was a spur to Wingate Grange Colliery. All three stations are long closed and the 
greater part of the former right of way has been reclaimed and turned into walkways; one of the level 
crossing gates survives next to the Railway Crossings pub on Front Street. 


The locomotives used by the NER were quite distinctive. They were typically Wilson Worsdell-designed 
(or Thomas William Worsdell-designed) 4-4-0 units with seven foot driving wheels and three-cylinder 
compound engines; variants were either 2-4-0 or 4-2-2 with seven foot seven inch wheels and two- 
cylinder engines to a patent of August von Borries. They were built in Gateshead. Earlier engines by 
Edward Fletcher, rebuilt by Wilson Worsdell, were of 2-4-0 configuration, and there were also some 0-4- 
4 bogie tank locomotives with no separate coal tender. 


What, in fact, was a Railway Inspector? A definition of the term is hard to find. It was most likely, in 
those days, to have been applied to someone who inspected the railway track or (and this would fit 
Patrick William’s experience as a Boiler Minder) it may have included checking over the locomotives 
themselves. However, he may instead have been a platform inspector, helping passengers on and off 
the train, finding local transport for them, directing them to their destination, and this would have been 
a step towards Station Master, which possibility we will be exploring, or he may merely have inspected 
passengers’ tickets. He would not have had time to qualify as a signalling inspector. 


The job of locomotive inspector was a responsible one. The boiler in particular had to be kept in good 
condition, free of a build up of coke, free of corrosion, the relief valve functioning properly. It was a 
fireman’s duty to maintain it and the inspector would coach him for certain examinations, or act as 
examiner. Patrick William would not ever have been a main line fireman himself, for there was a 
recognised and inflexible path, and a lengthy one, from engine cleaner to fireman and eventually to 
engine driver, and he was too old to contemplate this route. 


We have speculated that the job may have taken him away from home overnight. He would have been 
expected to return home each day unless he had journeyed quite far afield, say, over five miles. And 
then he would not have lived in luxury. Lodging houses grew up to cater for such itinerants, pitching 
their prices to match tiny allowances and calibrating the accommodation accordingly — a simple iron 
bed, say, and a table. If he were tempted to sleep rough he would have had to take care: railway staff 
were expected to dress neatly and keep up appearances and it was not unknown for companies to 
stress, as well as safety and timekeeping, such aspects of their private life as honesty and drinking habits 
and even church attendance. And to doss down in an engine shed would not only be against the rules 
but could also be positively dangerous — particularly where a warm spot by a still-smouldering firebox 
beckoned! 


There is a family story that Patrick William rose to be a Station Master. This would not necessarily have 


been a particularly grand occupation. The Station Master of a terminal station received about £100 per 
annum but those of smaller stations as little as £60 for working fourteen or fifteen hours a day. Initially 
there was no question of a house being provided. Station Clerks, at perhaps £50 a year, were given 
limited instruction and left to find out for themselves the best way of operating. The job of a junior 
Station Keeper, another variation, was diverse, loading trucks in the goods shed, perhaps, or 
accompanying a truck load of goods once delivered. Presumably these categories of jobs overlapped 
with that of a low grade Station Master, who might do anything from handling goods and letters and 
parcels to directing passengers and running the office to lighting the lamps and sweeping the platform 
and cleaning the cloakrooms (if any) to tending a little station garden. The smallest stations had no 
platform or waiting room — merely a portico or a shed — and would certainly be too small to allow 
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segregation by class. A train shed might be a wooden structure and not even big enough to cover a 
couple of coaches. And the booking office might be the nearest pub. 


Le ee The traffic on the line had been declining and perhaps 


he had become redundant. It sounds like a backward step, for this was an unpleasant and fatiguing job, 
even if he had an assistant for stoking and raking out or clearing the smoke box: “Blisters and physical 
exhaustion were my lot....”. The writer is remembering his life as a novice fireman in the 1950s, but little 
had changed. “On a windy black winter night this was strenuous, dirty and dangerous work with the ash 
flying in your eyes and face.” Tiny spots of boiling water and red-hot globules of oil might fall upon cap, 
overalls, shoulders and arms. There was no escape from the heat and the dust and the smoke and the 
sparks.” Patrick William was enduring these conditions in his fifties. 


The family was now living in a relatively comfortable seven-room house at 7 Church Street, Station 
Town, Wingate (just a few houses away from Rodridge Street); 

And 
James Johnston, born in Monkseaton, Northumberland in 1853, is boarding with them and working as a 
Grocer’s Assistant. Could he possibly be related to the John Johnstone (surname with an “e”), who was 
ten years older than he and a lodger in 1881? It is interesting to see that 


training to be a teacher. And we will find out where Sadie went later. 


Whatever the ins and outs may be, Patrick William had made a success of his life and had done his best 
by his eldest daughter. But still it can safely be said that her marriage improved her lot. 


XXXII A New Family 


Ten months after Syd and Molly’s marriage, on 4 February 1903, Mary Alice Hartridge (known as “Alice”) 


was born at Wingate. We do not know where the couple had honeymooned nor how much, if at all, the 
pregnancy had altered Syd’s plans. He may have sought, even obtained, work locally. But, if so, funds 
must have been insufficient for him to stay, because on 6 September 1902 he left Southampton (after, 
no doubt, a quick trip to Hambledon) on the Tintagel Castle, bound for the Cape. The Tintagel, 
incidentally, had been built in 1896 by the Fairfield Ship Building & Engineering Company at Govan for 
the Intermediate Service, so she was a small vessel at 5,531 tons, with a service speed of just fifteen 
knots. 


or, as he elsewhere described himself, “a Consultant”. He seems to have been welcomed 
back readily enough. He was well known in the industry and well respected. But he was no longer, to 
his regret, a Freemason; his new faith would not permit it. And it shows his love for Molly that he made 
this sacrifice for her — and it was indeed a sacrifice, for we know the exalted company he kept in the 
Lodge and can imagine the value of contacts he must have made through them. 


Soon he was back in the Criminal Court, being found guilty on 22 March 1903 of allowing his brown dog 
to “run at large” without a muzzle and was fined ten shillings. Rabies was new to Southern Africa; or 
perhaps it was aggressive dogs that were being curbed; either way, the offence took place in Selukwe 
and it was in the Midlands that he would be working for the next few years. From the photograph we 
have already discussed of Syd and Sid Waters we can guess the animal was a medium-sized cross-breed 
of some kind, with an element of “kaffir dog” in its make up, rather than a handsome bull terrier like 
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Jock in Jock of the Bushveld or a hulking “boerdog”, bred to defend the homestead. (Kaffir dogs were 
kept for hunting, and starved deliberately, but crosses could make good working dogs.) 


They are misrecorded as 
“Mrs Heartridge and “Mstr Heartridge” on the passenger manifest of the Saxon, which left Southampton 
on 12 September 1903. The Saxon was built, the last vessel for the Union Company, in 1900; she was an 
advance on the Briton with a tonnage of 12,385 and a service speed of 17.5 knots; she carried the new 
Union-Castle livery of lavender-grey hull with black-topped red funnels, which would long remain the 
proud trademark of the fleet. She was to be used extensively as a troop carrier in the Great War and 
would survive until 1935 before being scrapped. 


South African politics were changing. Just a year previously the Saxon herself had arrived in England 
with the three Boer generals aboard, Botha, de la Ray and de Wet, who were representing the new Boer 
republics, now within the British Empire. Before leaving Rhodesia to marry Molly, Syd would have read 
in the newspapers not only of the production in London of Bernard Shaw’s scandalous play, Mrs 
Warren’s Profession, but also of De La Rey’s late victory at Yser Spruit. He would not have heard of 
Rhodes’s death until his arrival in England; then he married just five days after the Colossus’s interment 
in the Matopos. While he was in England peace talks at Vereeniging signalled the end of Boer War, a 
new-fangled electric tram ran from Westminster to Tooting, the very first Empire Day was celebrated 
across Britain (on the anniversary of the late Queen’s birthday), the Australians were all out for 36 at 
Edgbaston and King Edward was crowned. Then before Molly could join him and before he had even 
seen his daughter the Treaty of Vereeniging had been signed and the Wizard of Oz premiered in New 
York, the Curies won the Nobel Prize and the Wright Brothers made their maiden flight. The world was 
becoming recognisably our own. 


What would Molly have made of Rhodesia? We may get some idea from letters (dressed up for 
publication) by Gertrude Page, a novelist who arrived in Rhodesia in 1902. She describes with horribly 
dated humour her trepidation as she bumps along in a wagon towards her new home in the bush. She is 
“considerably inconvenienced by the odour of my ‘black brother’ [the driver]” (a common complaint, 
the rejoinder to which was rarely aired). Arriving in the dark: “Could see rows of gleaming teeth. Rather 
wished they were not black. Horribly uncanny in the firelight.” Her first meal of bully beef, potatoes, 
bread and treacle is “handed round in a tin basin by a nigger — like the one who drove, only more so”. 
Later the uneven brick floor makes her “cannon unexpectedly into the ‘more so’ nigger”, which she finds 
very upsetting. Always upon coming into the kitchen she finds this cookboy sitting by the fire doing 
nothing, glowering, and she flies precipitately; the houseboy, fortunately, is merely meek, foolish and 
grinning. Meanwhile the old hand who welcomes her is not much better: at a time when all classes in 
England dressed in coat and tie he “was filling an antiquated pipe... from the dirtiest little cotton 
tobacco bag... an old felt hat stuck on the back of his head, a khaki shirt open nearly to his waist, a pair 
of khaki shorts ripped off above the knee... then a bare space — then puttees and thick hobnailed boots”. 
At least she could partake of a pleasant view over the bush (denied to Molly) and (another consolation 
denied to Molly) “our garden is a mass of blue convolvuli, Morning Glory, all over everything — in 
festoons and garlands and bushes... lovely roses growing up the verandah posts and gorgeous 
Bougainvilleas makes a splash of rich crimson at one corner... some fine bananas that make a delicious 
rippling ... behind the house there are tall gum trees... on the left a fruit orchard and orangery”. 
Venturing out, she finds the blacks in the fields stop and look at her when she passes and they “chatted 
freely amongst themselves, apparently on my aspect generally”. She makes her own observation: 
“What a pity to let them wear clothes! ... fine strapping natives absolutely disfigured by filthy old cast- 
off garments worn anyhow.” Of course she settles down a bit and opines: “I think | shall like the natives 
when | get used to them, but they are comical creatures”. She is dismayed to come across an undraped 
but unselfconscious black girl and later on, indeed, a couple of gleaming black men washing their sole 
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garments. There are the usual incessant complaints about servants — they overcook the food, launder 
lace brutally, throw potato peel just outside the door, cannot put pictures up straight, steal sugar and so 
on — and then she complains there is nothing for her to do. As she’s scared of them she is too soft with 
her servants and is advised by her lady neighbour: “It’s no use scolding and talking to them! One under 
the left side jaw from the Boss will give you peace in the kitchen for a whole week.” She realises, mind 
you, she has a duty of care towards these strange beings and is told they respond to strong medicine, a 
concoction of sheep dip and castor oil, for example, while moustache pomade is good for cuts and 
bruises — amusingly, sometimes these two remedies, due to miscommunication, are taken by mouth. In 
due course Gertrude herself, observing that her retainers’ reaction to every mishap was to laugh 
uproariously, learns to share the funny side of life with them, a more effective way of keeping control. 
(And here | suddenly remember my father, taking his cue perhaps from Syd, joking laboriously with the 
gardener.) Anyway, to return to the neighbour, she is not without prescience: “Of course, I’m a great 
believer in the native; he is capable of great development — though whether it is wise to develop him as 
far as he is capable, if we want the country for the white man, is a point | am not prepared to give an 
opinion on.” Nothing if not discriminating she deems the Mashonas not so capable as the Nyasa farm 
boys, for they “cannot make a straight path but needs must double his distance by zig-zags all along it; 
but possibly they have some notion of artistic effect” (see also Blennerhassett). The feeling of alienation 
never quite goes away: natives chatter like monkeys; more disturbingly, they pound tom-toms at night 
to the accompaniment of hideous droning music. 


All speculation, of course, but Molly’s first impressions would not have been too dissimilar and her 
attitude, unfortunately, hardly better. And | well remember listening to similar largely unperceptive 
tirades, sometimes infused with an unacknowledged tinge of guilt. 


By now, Syd’s old partner, Edward Fitzgerald, seems to have quit mining. He died after a long illness in 
the Cape — perhaps Syd knew him there? — and his obituary in 1926 states that he had once worked in 
the Standard Bank in Gwelo, Bulawayo and Salisbury. He was deemed “popular.” AB Cumming may 
well have remained in the vicinity of Gwelo with his family. But neither Fitzgerald nor Cumming are 
shown as entering into further partnerships with Syd. 


Sid Waters he still worked with. There is little information about Waters but, when asked about him, 
Syd Hartridge’s daughter Alice laughed and said he was something of a “rough diamond”. She could not 
remember anything about Fitzgerald or another friend, Jack Drinkwater, and seemed to recall more 
clearly a later period in Hartley and the Bembesi Districts, by which time she was a teenager. She also 
spoke of one Reuben Smith at the “Ettie Mine”, which is near Bulawayo. Syd had started prospecting 
again around 1915, and Reuben Smith’s Ettie Syndicate, of which Syd was clearly a member, was 
registered on 9 October of that year. We know little of Smith. 


Alice said that gold mining was grindingly hard work with, in those days, meagre returns. She 
remembered hearing the story of a drunk called Newton, or some such name, who stumbled in a stupor 
upon a big find in the Midlands. This man may perhaps have been Tpr J Newton, who attested in C 
Troop on 30 April 1890 and was discharged from F Troop on 29 November 1891; there was also Tpr MN 
Newton, attested 25 November 1890, discharged 14 November 1891 (and the latter may have been the 
corporal in the BBP wounded when struck by spent bullets during Forbes’s pursuit of Lobengula) — but of 
course Newton is a common name. Syd also knew the Hulberts, father and son, big men who 
nonetheless died one after the other in the Influenza Epidemic of 1919/1920. As we have seen, John 
Hulbert had been a trooper in E Troop with Syd, and had run a store in Fort Victoria. In 1893 he was a 
quartermaster-sergeant in the Victoria Rangers and during the Matabele Rebellion he served in Gifford’s 
Horse, being wounded in the ankle at Fonseca’s Farm on 6 April 1896. According to the Bulawayo 
Directory, in 1895 he owned a stand in Grey Street, Bulawayo, just a block away from Syd’s old mineral 
water manufactory, a prized site on the southeast corner of the Market Square; it is not clear what he 
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did with it. Nor is it clear where he lived, for he also owned a stand on the corner of Main Street and 
Twelfth Avenue, Bulawayo, a block away from the Hospital, and four stands in Abercorn Street. John 
Hulbert, and perhaps Newton, were true pioneers (and we have noted that relatively few such had 
stayed on in Rhodesia). 


| have been able to find out a lot more about John (“Jack”) Drinkwater, who was born sometime 
between the beginning of October and the end of December 1875 in Marshside, near Ulverston in 
Lancashire (now Cumbria). Marshside, once a tiny hamlet, was by then part of Kirkby Ireleth, an untidy, 
sprawling town dependent upon a slate quarry, an ugly scar on the landscape. Today the town is 
sometimes called Kirkby-in-Furness, that is, situated on the Furness Peninsula. Jack was the son of David 
Drinkwater, a railwayman and a platelayer at the quarry, who had come from Upton, Worcestershire, 
and Ellen, who hailed from Dowlish in Somerset. The railways were encouraging job mobility. They had 
at least nine children, Jack being the fifth. Jack’s younger brother, Joseph, the ninth, was born on 20 July 
1883, and in March 1970 he was interviewed by the writer of this biography in Shabani (now called 
Zvishavane), which is 40 miles south of Selukwe. According to Joseph, Jack began work on the coal 
mines of Lancashire, presumably in neighbouring Askam or Marton or in Lindal, a couple of miles to the 
southeast of his home. Then he decided to escape what must have been a drab and onerous life to seek 
his fortune in the colonies. At some time before the Boer War he worked on the Jumpers, Simmer & 
Jack and Geldenhuis Mines in the Transvaal. Having returned home during the conflict, supporting 
himself for the time being on the slate quarries, he re-emigrated but, because he had less than £25 to 
his name when he landed at Cape Town, he was not allowed to settle in South Africa. Instead he went 
straight up to Rhodesia, to Selukwe, which was considered to be the centre of the gold mining industry. 
(Later, visiting Cape Town when he was more prosperous, he was happy to lend money to young men in 
the same position; they went into the immigration office one by one, showed Jack’s money and, on 
leaving, handed it on to the next in line.) As Joe says that Jack arrived in the Midlands on a coach, the 
date must have been before 1903 and probably earlier than that, because the railway reached Gwelo in 
March 1902, the line between Salisbury and Bulawayo being completed in October; the branch to 
Selukwe was built immediately afterwards. 


A contemporary recalled that in those days if you did not make £100 a month you started to grumble: 
he was talking specifically about the Tebekwe, which was near the Wanderer and as usual based on an 
old working (the Wanderer has been described earlier by Dorothy Stebbing). The Tebekwe, according to 
Stanley, was a relatively large mine, and prided itself on its steam hauling gear and electric pumping 
equipment and its twenty-stamp battery, which had been railed up to Bulawayo in 1898. 


Hyatt describes “a poor wretch of a transport rider” bringing just such a load, two heavy steam boilers, 
all the way up from Bulawayo along the Gwelo-Selukwe road, or the “Gwelo mud”, as he likes to call it, 
“right through the mire” until he became stuck “hopelessly, utterly”: “He had... three [spans], there 
were four belonging to a Dutchman and | myself had three; but after one try with 72 cattle, 24 on the 
disselboom, and fourteen each on the buck-beams, we decided it was no good. We could not dig it out 
— it stuck deeper every time — and more cattle would simply have meant pulling the wagon to pieces... 
With a load of general stuff, it was always possible to... cut a sledge, unload the stuff on to that, drag it 
over the mud, and bring the wagon itself along empty. But you cannot unload boiler weighing 9,000 
lbs.” We are left in suspense over the outcome! 


Joe came to Rhodesia in 1905, borrowing £75 from his father. In an amazing coincidence, upon 
disembarking in Cape Town he walked up Adderley Street and saw his brother on the other side of the 
road. By then Jack was working with Syd Hartridge on the Surprise, another of Willoughby’s mines, 
which had a twenty-stamp mill and was situated ten miles from Selukwe, by the Gwelo road. They could 
make about £7 10s a foot sinking shafts. Jack and Joe lived in thatched huts, put up for them, of course, 
by the natives. Joe, a carpenter, could find no work in his own line, so he decided to learn amalgamating 
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on the Surprise; he received no pay but Jack kept him “in credit”. (Later Selukwe became the centre of 
the chrome mining industry and there was plenty of work on offer.) 


Jack, according to his brother, was a supremely confident man. After about four months or so he 
stopped working for the established companies, though we know he was still registering claims in 
partnership with Sydney Hartridge in 1907. At first he kept going by digging at the end of the Wanderer 
Range, though to little avail; one mine Jack was associated with was the Lulu, 22 miles north of Selukwe. 
Then he bought the Pretty Polly from one Jimmy Harris, paying £500 for it at the rate of £25 a month; it 
had originally been called the Leslie and was located half way between Gwelo and Selukwe and near the 
Guinea Fowl. Jack told Joe to move the mill to the new location, while he himself supervised the 
erection of huts for them and for their labour force. However, Joe had belatedly found worthwhile gold 
in the abandoned workings. He says: “The next thing Syd Hartridge came and told me [Jack] was in 
Gwelo Hospital with fever.” Jack sent a letter from his sick bed asking him to see a Mr Knight, who had 
been running the Guinea Fowl on tribute from a man called Holland. A little insight into the personal 
networks which kept small scale mining ticking over. “I got my horse and went over and picked out the 
place. The old mine was still running.” When he came out of hospital Jack, who initially “went off pop” 
because the mill had not been moved, saw his abundant finds and calmed down. Once the mill had 
been repositioned, it seems to have served both of the new mines. Somewhere around this time 
another brother, William, who was older than Jack, came out to join them. 


By 1908 Jack was wealthy enough to consider matrimony and a passenger manifest lists him arriving in 
Southampton from the Cape on the Kenilworth Castle on 7 July that year. The marriage index shows a 
John Drinkwater marrying in Ulverston during the last quarter of 1908 and the balance of probabilities is 
that his wife was a Margaret Johnstone (one of two possibilities: the index, which is rather basic, does 
not bring together grooms and brides). There is a remote but intriguing chance that she was related to 
AE Johnston, who worked with Syd and Jack but about whom we have no more hard information 
(Johnstone, of course, is altogether too common a name!). Anyway, it is recorded that Mr and Mrs | 
[sic] Drinkwater embarked at Southampton bound for Cape Town on the Kenilworth Castle on 20 March 
1909. Joe built a house for the couple but they did not settle down too well. Jack let the “Pretty Polly” 
on an option to a Johannesburg mining company, leaving the brothers with only the milling of 
development rock. Now it was Joe’s turn to go home, where he married Margaret Eleanor Marshall on 
24 August 1910. 


Jack was five foot two tall and when in town “something of a dandy” (Joe was slender and rather taller 
than this). He would play cards at the hotel till three in the morning, and then his brother would drive 
him home in a trap. Jack never bothered to take up a trade. Joe says he was always lucky with money, 
and when he eventually returned to England he was a wealthy man. He seems to have pulled out at the 
optimum moment, before the returns from mining started to dwindle, this time round a cannier man 
than Syd Hartridge! It is pleasing to hear that he was ever generous, happy to hand out cash to Joe 
when he needed it. And in due course he bought his parents a nice bungalow and provided them with a 
pension. Sadly, Jack contracted phthisis and died in the Great War, just when the draft for 41-year-olds 
was announced. 


William Drinkwater returned to England in 1912. Joe himself went to work on the Wolfshall Mine, which 
was positioned on the pass leading into Selukwe. He hated night shifts so instead took on the job of 
provisioning the labour force, doling out meat, salt and monkey nuts. Initially he lived with his wife in a 
one-roomed thatched hut, a blanket serving as a divider. His wife wore her fingertips down trying to 
flatten out the wall until she could hang her photographs and pictures straight. The hardships of the 
pioneering days lingering on. Later the couple moved to Shabani and in their new pole-and-daga hut 
Margaret cooked with a Dover stove (wood-burning) and kept her pots and pans in a zinc bath; she slept 
on a stretcher, while he had to make do with a sack on the ground. (They would move again, to and 
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from Shabani.) For a while Joe rode a Rover motorcycle, probably the 500cc single-cylinder model that 
served so well in the war, buying it for £112 and selling at £80. In truth, he preferred a pony and cart 
because, having ridden to work, he could slap the beast on the rump and send it trotting home. As an 
aside, though he suffered badly from asthma Joe never once caught malaria in Shabani. 


By this time Selukwe had grown a little, but not much, and become civilised, but not very. In 1900 it was 
a township in name but at first the outlying mines were the real growth points. A Management Board, 
however, was formed in 1903, with seven members. Water was pumped up from a government-owned 
well, the water being very pure but the supply irregular so that it had to be supplemented by private 
wells. Medical care was clearly lacking, Gwelo Hospital being 25 miles away, with blackwater cases at 
particular risk. There was a small hospital for employees on Tebekwe Mine; another ran in Selukwe 
itself for three years from 1902 before being closed on cost grounds, and in 1909 a private nursing home 
took over the site; the Wanderer made its own provision in 1910. The Selukwe Board controlled the 
nursing home, which was capable of handling maternity cases, common illnesses and minor accidents, 
and a District Medical Officer was appointed in 1906; up until the World War the doctor would 
cheerfully walk out to the Bonsor and the Dunraven. It was not till 1919 that Willoughby’s donated land 
for a proper facility. In due course there were European primary schools in the three main centres (in 
those days a teacher would be granted to a community that could scrape together ten or more pupils 
and provide appropriate accommodation). At the turn of the century the population (with the Yankee 
Doodle Mine included) was about 150 whites (down from its peak) and 1,000 blacks. Ten years later it 
was still not much more than that. 


The hub of the village was a hotel, renowned, according to Joe, mainly for its oversize bar (this may have 
been the Dunraven, which had moved into town from its old site near the Bonsor). 


If you wanted excitement you might have had to go to Gwelo. Mr Knight of the Guinea Fowl Mine 
brought in foxhounds from Buckinghamshire and started a Hunt Club; they used to set off from Linghart, 
between Gwelo and Guinea Fowl, at dawn on Sunday mornings. Joe, whose start would usually be 
delayed by his responsibilities at the mine, would arrive late to discover them “digging jackals out of 
antbear holes, and | don’t think they found many [as] the scent went off very early, soon after the sun 
got up. They had no fox terriers to put in... [and] | don’t know how they would [have] come on against a 
jackal.” 


One wonders how many of the early inhabitants were still around in 1905 and 1907, those who 
remembered Syd’s circumstances before the Rebellion. For everyone then would have known 
everyone, of course. Joseph Drinkwater spoke of Sid Waters when he was working with Syd Hartridge 
on the Broad Arrow, one-and-a-half miles southwest of Selukwe, but he was unable to say much about 
the two namesakes beyond saying that Waters was a big man. Joseph Drinkwater also singled out for 
mention Jimmy Howard, Dan Wood and Bill Orpen (who came from a well-known Cape family and, like 
Syd, later worked in Bembesi District, on Lonely Mine). And, incidentally, amongst those he would have 
known were George Smith, a miner who had come up from South Africa in 1894 and his brother, Jock 
Smith, who had joined him in 1898. Jock Smith married the daughter of another miner, Tom Hodgson, 
and their son, lan Douglas Smith, was destined to become Prime Minister, while his daughter became a 
teacher at Baines Kindergarten, Bulawayo, and had the doubtful privilege of teaching Syd’s grandson in 
Bulawayo: it was a small world, white Rhodesia. The Smiths would diversify into running butcheries and 
bakeries and then farms. And a Jack Waterworth worked as a butcher with Jock. 


Joe Drinkwater recalled that New Year’s Day was sports day in Selukwe. “In 1912 | had a rather smart 
pony and | entered it in the Miners’ Cup and Jock Smith... was going to ride it. He took it into his stable 
and... on the course to train and there was nothing to touch it. The New Year’s Day came and it had 
been very wet. It faired up a bit but the ground was very slippery and no one was keen to start and 
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Colin White [of Aberfoyle Ranch] said ‘Let’s get on with the tent-pegging,’ which was the next event. He 
got on his horse and started off; his horse slipped and came down and the lance broke off. They could 
not find it... but when they got him to Gwelo Hospital the lance was inside! That cast a gloom over the 


place and it was the end... of my Cup.” (Syd himself was away in England on 1 January 1912. 


There were few other diversions. Joe sometimes rode into Gwelo to roller-skate on the cement 
standing of the vegetable market. Others had stranger pursuits: one man taught a baboon to ride on a 
big dog, carrying a wooden gun, and it could also fetch his slippers or stand in line with the labourers 
with his tin ready to receive its rations. A great joke. More constructively, Sgt-Major Lawrence of the 
Mounted Volunteers trained his horse to lie down and take cover, and when he asked it, “Where is the 
enemy?” it would look up; then at a command it would get up with its master on its back. This was just 
before the Great War. The Magistrate in Gwelo, the highly-respected EG Howman, was soon giving 
recently arrived Greek traders and other newcomers a crash course in shooting. Everyone belonged to a 
rifle club, patronising the rifle range and the miniature range, and practised tripod sighting in the 
Selukwe Drill Hall. 


Ironically, as you can see, we know more about the Drinkwaters at this time than we do about the 
Hartridges. 


The period leading up to the cataclysm of the First World War was one of relative peace in the British 
Empire and steady growth in Southern Rhodesia. This chapter started by setting the scene and putting 
Syd’s world in perspective. We should run through the events of the little family’s first years. In 1904 
“King Edward the Peacemaker”, as he was sometimes called, encouraged the “Entente Cordiale” 
between Britain and France and back in Rhodesia the railway reached Victoria Falls (the dream of a 
Cape-to-Cairo route still seemed plausible). Younghusband occupied Llasa; the Russo-Japanese war ran 
its course; San Francisco was destroyed by fire; New Zealand became a dominion; the Congo was finally 
annexed by the Belgium government; the Liberal Party, now in the ascendant in the United Kingdom, 
passed the Old Age Pensions Act and instituted National Insurance. Come 1909 and Blériot flew across 
the Channel, Lloyd George’s Budget was rejected by the House of Lords (triggering the Parliament Act 
that would reduce their powers), and Henry Ford built his production line and introduced his Model T. 
Good and bad news but most felt that civilisation was advancing over a broad front. A rosy future was 
beckoning. 


During this period and closer to home, the colour of progress was muddier: Jameson, striving in the 
aftermath of the Boer War for economic reform and reconciliation between the white races, won and 
lost power in Cape Colony; the Transvaal and the Orange Free State wrung self-government from the 
British; on 20 September 1909 an act enabling the Union of South Africa was gazetted (Louis Botha 
would become Prime Minister). However, the Natal Colony saw unrest in Zululand and the Germans 
faced two uprisings in South-West Africa. The response of the latter was uncompromising: the 
subjugation of the Herero and Nama peoples in 1904 has been described as genocide, a practice run for 
the Holocaust. One could take the cue for arguing that the Pax Britannica was pretty benign, after all! 


In a later chapter we will cover the last years of Syd and his family in Southern Rhodesia during the 
Great War and the run up to Responsible Government. 


XXXIV Moving Around the Country 


ee sen which was in Lobengula Street between Ninth and Tenth Avenues, some way 
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from the centre but near the railway station. It had been built on several acres, presented to the Sisters 
by the BSA Company, and was a pet project of Mother Jacoba, whom we have come across before. The 
original shanty was replaced by the building that forms the core of the school today. The foundation 
stone had been laid by the wife of the Administrator, Mrs Arthur Lawley, on 9 November 1897. There 
were two front rooms, a large hall, a kitchen and a laundry, and sleeping accommodation for the sisters 
and pupils. In 1901 a second-storey dormitory was added and this building can still be recognised in the 
complex today. Built in brick with decorative masonry at the corners and a white plaster band above 
the windows and running all the way around, it had a plain verandah on each level and a narrow 
decorative mock-facade and triangular pediment with a cross on top, supported by curlicues. The 
galvanised roof was pitched steeply, and was graced by little dormer windows and two tiny witch’s hat 
turrets. The style was typical of the period. From then on the complex was continuously developed. 


Alice would also have been familiar with the adjoining St Mary’s Pro-Cathedral: completed in 1903, it 
followed the 13th century Gothic style and featured a stately battlhemented tower on the northeast 
corner. It employed large granite blocks in its construction and was the first church in Rhodesia to boast 
a pipe organ. 


Syd and Molly waited ten years for their second child, a boy, by which time they were living at the 


Queen’s Mine, in the Bembesi area. As a patriot, Syd must have been the one to favour bestowing upon 
him the name of a hero of the Empire: the birth certificate records that 


; the name “Joseph” would have satisfied the 
Catholic Church’s insistence on a Christian name taken from the Bible, but was later dropped. 
There is no record of Sadie’s 
coming out to Rhodesia but then again while a Mary and a Mary A Hartridge (who are almost certainly 
Molly and Alice, as the surname is rare and the ages are correct) are recorded as arriving in 
Southampton on the Walmer Castle on 11 May 1907, there is no record of their returning, although we 
know they did, and Sadie must have accompanied them. Passenger lists are unreliable, certainly 
incomplete. 


Lonely Mine was said to have been pegged on old workings in 1907, or more probably repegged, by a 
Jewish prospector called Jacob Pelca. Bill Orpen from Selukwe, as we have said, went on to work there. 
It is about 50 miles northeast of Bulawayo, north of Inyati, and lies in flat, lightly-wooded countryside. It 
is aptly named. Queen’s Mine itself was an earlier discovery, pegged on “ancient workings” and said to 
have been by the site of the kraal of Losikeyi, one of Lobengula’s wives. According to Hector Lucas, 40 
years a smallworker, the Matabele workers in the vicinity of the mine were proud, and contemptuous of 
the white man, which must have added to Syd’s difficulties when recruiting and instructing and retaining 
mineworkers. EF Knight mentions Queen’s in 1895: “The Bembesi also is a very promising goldfield. 
Amongst others is what has been named the Queen’s reef. The ancient workings on this reef consist of 
a trench of an average depth of nine or ten feet, extending along a line of reef for 200 yards... [and] ten 
to twelve feet in width. Shafts have been sunk ... to a considerable depth... and the ore that has been 
brought up looks very good....”. Mining seems to have begun in earnest in 1906 and gold is mined to this 
day, along with nickel and tungsten. According to the government’s own geologist, AM Macgregor, in 
1928, the tunnelling followed a great shoot, pitching south at some 45 degrees, and an unusual feature 
was the oxidation of the ore at depth. He considered it to be at over 3,000 feet the deepest mine on a 
quartz reef in Africa; it had by 1928 yielded gold worth £3,655,000. “Mine Captain” there would have 
been a good job! 
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From Reports of the Secretary for Mines 
Year ending 31 March 1905 
New stamps & mills include Hartridge & Waters, Broad Arrow Reef, 5 stamps 
Production figures for Willoughby’s Consolidated Co Ltd, Hartridge & Waters, Tributees, Broad Arrow Reef, 
Gwelo: 5x1050 Ib stamps; 4903 tons crushed; 1095 oz 13 dwts 20 grs produced, worth £3712 7s 9d 
Year ending 31 March 1906 
S Hartridge & SA Waters, Mount Hawk Mine, Gwelo: tonnage milled 2988; gold 660 oz, worth £2120 
Year ending 31 March 1907 
S Hartridge & SA Waters, Mount Hawk Mine, Gwelo, 5 stamps: tonnage milled 2077; gold 764 0z, worth £2651 
Year ending 31 March 1908 
S Hartridge & SA Waters, Broad Arrow Mine, Gwelo, no stamps: tonnage 750 cyanided; gold 57 oz, worth £162 
S Hartridge & J Drinkwater, Walrus & St Leger, Gwelo, 2 stamps: tonnage milled 683; gold 172 0z, worth £631 
S Hartridge & SA Waters, Mount Hawk Mine, 5 stamps: tonnage milled 2517; gold 1019 oz, worth £2712 
Year 1908 (whole year) 
Willoughby’s Consolidated Co Ltd, S Hartridge & SA Waters, Lessees, Broad Arrow Reef, Gwelo: 5 stamps (Mt 
Hawk mill): 44 oz gold worth £184; 13 oz silver worth £1 
S Hartridge & SA Waters, Mount Hawk Mine, 5 stamps: 232 oz gold worth £28 [?]; 46 oz silver worth £4 
S Hartridge, J Drinkwater & AE Johnston, Lessees, Walrus (tailings): 85 oz gold worth £169; 7 oz silver worth £1 
Year 1909 
Note: S Hartridge (see below) in Hartley, & no further mentions in the Reports. His earnings were dropping & 
this would be when he considered returning to England, before his money ran out). J Drinkwater recorded as 
working the Pretty Polly & Burlington with a5 stamp mill, recovering 1054 oz gold worth £4419. 


Year 1910 

Broad Arrow Syndicate recover 928 oz gold worth £3898 for “Willoughby’s Trustees”. J Drinkwater still earning 
some moneys. 

Year ending 1911 

Broad Arrow Syndicate earns £8322 & the Pretty Polly is now owned by the new Rhodesian Reduction Company. 


From Gwelo Mining Register: claims by S Hartridge 


1905 February 2 10 claims Mount Hawkreef Transfers a half share 11 July 1905 
Transfers a half share 10 November 1908 


1905 April 26 10 claims Crow’sFootreef Forfeited 1 September 1906 
1905 Sept 5 10 claims Walrus reef Transferred 28 February 1907 (see below) 
1906 March 26 10 claims Tancred reef Forfeited 3 August 1907 
1906 September4 10claims Vulcan reef Forfeited 11 January 1908 
1906 September 12 10claims Rex reef Forfeited 18 January 1908 
1906 September 12 10claims Cara reef Forfeited 18 January 1908 
1907 August 23 2 claims Kim reef Transferred 10 November 1908 
1908 February 13 10 claims Little Alice reef Abandoned 30 April 1908 
1908 October 2 10 claims Glenamoy reef Abandoned 19 November 1908 
From Gwelo Mining Register: claims by S Hartridge & J Drinkwater 
1906 October 17 10 claims St Leger reef Forfeited 1909 February 6 
1907 February 28 10 claims Walrus reef Forfeited 16 January 1909 
From Hartley Mining Register: claims by S Hartridge 
1909 September 21 10claims Alice reef Forfeited 1 October 1910 
1910 January 27 10 claims Banter reef Forfeited 6 August 1910 


From Bulawayo Mining Register: claims by S Hartridge 
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1915 January 19 10 claims Water reef Forfeited 29 January 1916 
1916 August 7 3 claims Somme reef Forfeited 24 February 1917 


From Bulawayo Mining Register: claims by S Hartridge, R Uren & R Smith (Ettie Syndicate) 


1915 October 9 unknown _ Ettie| 
(R Smith only) No date for forfeiture 


1915 October 13 10 claims Stlves Forfeited 29 April 1916 

1916 May 18 10 claims Fox Forfeited 25 November 1916 
1916 August 9 10 claims _ Bridal No date for forfeiture 

NOTES 


e the Schedules for Mount Hawk show S Hartridge & SA Waters producing: 1905, 446 oz; 1906 542 oz; 
1907 630 oz; 1908 103 0z; from 1909-10 the reef was with Selukwe Gold Mining 
e the Schedules for the Little Alice show S Hartridge producing: 1908 29 oz 
e the Schedules for Glenamoy show it producing: 1908, 28 oz gold 
e the Schedules for St Leger show S Hartridge & J Drinkwater producing: 1906, 116 oz; 1907 75 oz; before 
that it was owned by AE Malehan [?], & A Fry 
e the Schedules for Walrus show production: 1906, 21 oz; 1907 75 oz) 
e Somme did produce a little gold for some years 
e Schedules only given for Anere reef (Bulawayo District) show S Hartridge & R Smith produce: 1917, 38 
oz 
The Schedules appear to be by no means complete & do not exactly correspond with the printed Mining 
Reports. 


Location of Sydney Hartridge’s Reefs 
NB Where data from claims registers & gazetteers, etc, conflict, then context, dates & oral accounts used to 
resolve. Profitable ventures are shown in bold. 


No Dates 
Name of Reef | profi Pegged District Location 
t / Active 

Elizabeth X 1894-95 Bulaway | 6 miles E of Bembesi Drift, S of River 
Eiffel X 1895 fe) 7 miles SE of Byo, S of Little Umgusa 
Thistle X 1898-99 do 15 miles SE Gwelo on Gwelo River 
Shamrock W X 1898-1903 Gwelo 10 miles NNW of Gwelo, by today’s mine 
Jeddah X 1898-99 do Next to Shamrock 
Saxon X 1898-99 do 5 miles W of Que Que; later developed 
Logie X 1898-99 do Next to Saxon 

Broad Arrow 1905-11 do Tributee; 1.5 miles SW of Selukwe 
Mount Hawk 1905-08 do 4 miles SW Selukwe on Mont d’Or Farm near Willoughby 
Crow’s Foot X 1905-06 do siding 
Walrus 1905-09 do No details 
Tancred X 1906-07 do 4 miles NW of Guinea Fowl, near Gwelo, on Wildebeeste 
Vulcan X 1906-08 do Farm 

Rex X 1906-08 do 0.5 mile E of Russell’s house (location?) 
Cara X 1906-08 do Near “Walrus” 

Kim X 1907-16 do Near “Walrus” 

Little Alice X 1908 do Near “Walrus” 
Glenamoy 1908 do Near “Mount Hawke” 
St Leger 1908-09 do Near “Broad Arrow”, Mont d’Or Fm 
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do 1 mile W of Tebekwe Mine by North Bonsor & Wanderer 
Pretty Polly 1909-11 Mines 
Burlington 1909 do Pegged by Drinkwater or tributees; 
Alice 1909-10 do 15 miles NE Selukwe, 19 miles E of Gwelo, on Tibilikwe 
Banter 1910 Hartley Farm 
Ettie 1915 do Pegged by Drinkwater or tributees; halfway between 
Bulaway | Gwelo and Selukwe 
Water X 1915-16 fe) Pegged by Drinkwater or tributees 
St Ives X 1915-16 Parallel to “Eiffel Blue”; Eiffel Flats, 10 miles E of Gatooma 
Fox X 1916 do Pegged shortly after “Alice” 
Somme 1916-17 do Pegged by R Smith; 2.5 miles E of 
Bridal X 1916 do Queen’s Mine, 0.5 mile S of Bembesi R 
do Adjacent to Ettie (Ettie Syndicate) 
Anere 1917 do Adjacent to Ettie (Ettie Syndicate) 
Adjacent to Ettie (Ettie Syndicate) 
do Pegged at the same time as “Bridal” 
3.5 miles E of Queen’s Mine, 0.5 mile S 
of Bembesi River (Ettie Syndicate) 
Near Thabas Induna & Bembesi River on 
Induna Farm (Ettie Syndicate) 


In the family album is a snapshot, of poor quality, showing Molly Hartridge in front of what looks to be a 
fairly standard mining compound house; she is in right profile, straight-backed, hair in a bun, dressed in 
a long-sleeved white blouse and dark heavy skirt, encouraging from five yards’ distance a toddler to 
walk. The toddler must be Clive, the date 1914 (rather than Alice in 1904). Molly, even at a distance, 
can be judged an attractive woman. Her house is of wood and corrugated iron, raised about a foot on 
piers, with a stable door and shuttered windows and a verandah on two sides, the whole surrounded by 
stout wooden posts, wire-meshing strung between them. The pair stand outside the enclosure; a white- 
painted wicket gate is swung open. Looking as if it has seen better days, a canvas chair perches on the 
verandah; another is folded up against the wall beside it. Dotted about there are three or four 
struggling shrubs in square containers and an attempt has been made to grow a hedge; just discernible 
round the side of the building, a cranked down pipe feeds a water butt. At the top of the picture the 
roof is cut off and instead there is a long foreground showing sparse, untended native vegetation of no 
great height. There are a couple of sheds in the background. You might not necessarily want to live 
there. lron houses were renowned for being stiflingly hot in summer, freezing in winter; they would 
crack loudly as the temperature dropped, drum thunderously when it rained. Often the floors would be 
linoleum-covered and the windows gauzed in, but we cannot guess at the furniture; Syd could surely 
have afforded good rugs and generously padded sofas and hard wood furniture; Molly would have 
contributed a homely touch. 


But we are jumping ahead of ourselves. Before his stint on the Queen’s Mine Syd had shifted his 
activities from the neighbourhood of Gwelo and Selukwe to that of Hartley and Que Que. In the early 
days Willoughby’s most successful mines were the Chicago-Gaika, Bonsor, Dunraven and Queen’s; the 
former three, as we know, were in the Selukwe area; the latter, of course, in the Bembesi district. Syd 
knew them all well but he also prospected and managed mines across the Midlands and north of there, 
around Hartley. It would be tedious to run through what we know of them one by one but a good 
summary of his activities can be extracted from the Reports of the Secretary for Mines and other official 
records so they are reproduced above in tabular form. They cover only the mines on claims Syd and his 
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partners pegged themselves or leased “on tribute” from their owners, perhaps large mining companies 
who had overcapitalised and could not run them profitably. These ventures take us through to the end 
of the Great War and you will notice a gap in the middle, before Clive was born, which will be treated 
later. 


Now we need to learn about Syd’s new hunting grounds. And Hartley (today’s Chegutu) had literally 
been a hunting ground. It was named after Henry Hartley, one of the first white men to be authorised 
by King Mzilikazi to enter Mashonaland. Born in 1816, he had arrived in South Africa with his parents at 
the age of four, the family taking up farming in the Magaliesberg in the Transvaal. He made an early trip 
into the interior in 1859 and quickly gained a reputation as an elephant-hunter, his successes sparking 
off a “golden age” and attracting such men as Thomas Baines, Thomas Leask, William Finaughty and, 
latterly, Frederick Courtenay Selous: whatever their other achievements these men certainly 
slaughtered an astonishing number of elephants, driving the main herds down into the tsetse fly belt. 
The Boer explorers may have played as big a part as English speakers in the butchery but did not care to 
publicise their adventures. Hartley hunted on horseback (with a crippling limp, he had no alternative) 
and wielded an alarming weapon, a single bore muzzle-loader with a two ounce ball, possibly an 
onomatopoeic Boer “roer”, locally-made. 


It is Hartley, incidentally, who is credited with picking out the route of the legendary Hunters’ Road, in 
Syd’s day still sometimes used: originally it had come up from Bechuanaland to one or another of 
Mzilikazi’s capitals (he moved frequently between impermanent sites to the north or east of Bulawayo) 
and thence to Inyati Mission before running northeast, well to the west of Gwelo, crossing the Gwelo 
River by the fork with the Ingwesi and turning fairly sharply to run more or less east and then northeast 
again through Ngezi Park, eventually bending back to the northwest past Hartley and curving on round 
to the Hunyani River, which lies southwest of Salisbury, and petering out in Lomagundi's territory. The 
zigzag and provisional nature of the Road is accounted for by the need to keep to the high ground, cross 
rivers safely or encompass game routes. 


As touched on in an earlier chapter, Hartley stumbled over old gold workings in 1865, by the Umfuli 
River, but upon his return home, unsure of their worth, consulted the German scientist Karl Mauch. 
Mauch needed little persuasion to accompany him to Mashonaland the following season; he confirmed 
the find and identified further deposits on the Umsweswe and Sebakwe Rivers. Their samples and 
accounts set off the gold fever that led eventually to the Occupation and Syd’s career. And in 1890, just 
as soon as they could after the Occupation, Jameson and Selous set off for what had come to be known 
as Hartley Hills (though they were more a collection of hillocks) and later as just Hartley Hill. The original 
site, Old Hartley, was some 70 miles south of Salisbury on the banks of the Umfuli River itself, and in 
1890/91 drew everyone from Jameson and Selous to Lord Randolph Churchill to James Dawson (bearing 
a sardonic message from Lobengula), and the district boomed briefly (at least until the main body of 
prospectors was forced back to the capital by malaria). Johnson had furnished William Harvey Brown 
with a wagon and oxen to bring up provisions; the ground was pegged in all directions on top of the pre- 
existing “ancient gold workings”; Brown busied himself collecting specimens for the Smithsonian 
Museum. Rhodes’s envoy was his partner in the Rhodesia Exploring Syndicate, Hans Sauer, who trekked 
up from Vryburg with mining engineer Bob Williams (who would later make his name building a railway 
through Portuguese West Africa, or Angola, to reach the Copperbelt in Katanga — somewhat at odds, 
one might say, with “Rhodes’s Dream”). Fluttering around Lord Randolph were Alfred Beit, Percy 
FitzPatrick and Henry Borrow. Sir John Willoughby, too, had retained several prospectors to watch out 
for his interests. Lord Randolph wrote that Hartley was neither an Arcadia nor an Eldorado, but by 1892 
other prospects were being followed up to the southwest at Eiffel Flats, where the Cam & Motor Mine 
would soon become the country’s largest gold producer, and to the south at Concession Hill (now 
Duchess Hill), the site of the present-day Pickstone-Peerless Mine. 
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The laager there saw action during the Rebellion, but the main settlement was moved eighteen miles 
west to the railhead in 1899. Hartley was proclaimed a village in 1903 and between 1908 and 1919 was 
the headquarters of a magisterial district that included the town of Gatooma (Kadoma). Amongst the 
earliest mines in the area were the Butterfly and the Giant — at one time, it is said, a hundred stamps 
were working simultaneously. 


The town itself in its early heyday boasted two hotels, one double-storeyed, courthouse, bank, church, 
general store, several Greek or Indian trading stores, hospital and police camp. Dwelling houses varied 
from Kimberley (unburnt) brick to corrugated iron to prefabricated Cater hut — typically, of course, like 
the one in the photograph of Molly and Clive described above. Hartley resident Monica Kemple says 
that most houses had an outside kitchen and toilet and had to bath in a zinc tub brought into the 
kitchen. She remembers an active social scene with dancing or gambling, concerts or fishing, according 
to taste — and at the weekend the smallholders came into town in force. There was a racecourse and a 
rifle range and several tennis courts. The mail train from Cape Town came weekly, its counterpart from 
Salisbury the same — and the latter brought ice-blocks, which meant dinner parties for the adults and 
ice-cream for all. The laundryman still took clothes to be washed in the Umfuli — and there was still 
plentiful game in the river basin. By 1919, Gatooma was beginning to eclipse Hartley, and the Cam & 
Motor and Giant. The Eileen Alannah Mine four miles from Gatooma was from 1911 an intermittently 
productive asset in Sir John Willoughby’s portfolio. 


Que Que (today’s Kwekwe) was 70 miles southwest of Hartley and had started off as little more than a 
mining camp between the Sebakwe and Kwekwe Rivers, growing up haphazardly. Originally called 
“Sebakwe”, it came to be called “Que Que”, to avoid confusion with “Selukwe”, and was officially 
renamed in 1905. During the latter part of the Rebellion a minor fort was built on the banks of the Kwe 
Kwe River, at Cactus Poort, nine miles to the south, one of a chain of forts and defended posts, including 
Hartley and Gatooma, which made possible the final subjugation of the Mashona. The best known mine 
in the neighbourhood was the Globe & Phoenix, one of the country’s best; others included the Gaika, 
the Anzac and the Primrose (which was named after a reef on the Rand). Almost all the mines were 
based on old workings, which shows again how accomplished the “ancients” were. Even more 
profitable one day would be the iron and chrome ore mines and the steelworks in nearby Redcliff, 
established in 1941. Que Que always boasted of its position at the geographical centre of the Rhodesia; 
it was also half way between Bulawayo and Salisbury and near enough half way between Hartley and 
Gwelo. 


As for Queen’s Mine, there is less information. A postal agency opened in 1902 and ran for about thirty 
years and by 1912 the mail service was operated by car - it was thirty or so miles to Bulawayo. A Joseph 
Schattil ran a store there, and he himself owned a Model T Ford from about 1916. 


There are few clues about any new friends whom Syd may have made during this latter period in 
Rhodesia. Those who pegged adjacent claims on the same day as he might count: for instance, 
Christopher Trewhella Uren pegged the “Lena-Alice” when Syd pegged the “Alice”. A story is told, 
however, about Sarah Smith, a gaunt, angular woman, living alone on her claims near Hartley, 
protecting her reef with revolver and icy stare, while her circumspect husband kept well clear of her, 
working as an engine driver on the Cam & Motor. 


As for the exact location and profitability of the mines and claims, there is enough information to give a 
picture of how Syd, if not all the family, moved around the country and where he made his livelihood. 
The tables above summarise what we know. At first he did not move far from his old haunts. There was 
a cluster of rich seams near the Bonsor, many on Mont d’Or Farm, the farm beacon being two-and-a-half 
miles southwest of Selukwe and near Willoughby’s Siding; Mont d’Or Farm itself was owned by the 
Bechuanaland Exploration Co, the Bonsor Gold Mining Company and Willoughby’s. Jack Drinkwater’s 
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properties were half way to Gwelo or as near as Guinea Fowl Farm (site of the well-known school) or 
even on the outer edges of the town itself. 


Later, however, Syd ventured north as far as Gatooma, which at that stage would have consisted of a 
hut by the railway line, a couple of homes and little else, before ending up again in the Bembesi area. 
Usually he worked with others, Fitzgerald or Drinkwater or Reuben Smith, or for Willoughby’s. Few of 
his own claims were commercial but he persevered, when the work died down, in his prospecting, 
though never extensively. Most of his money, either as a member of a syndicate or as a tributee, was 
made in the early days around Selukwe and Gwelo, though his salary at the Queen’s Mine must have 
been substantial. 


The names of the reefs seem to have been chosen by the claimants and some may therefore give a clue 
to Sydney Hartridge’s interests and thought processes, though the St Leger sounds like Jack Drinkwater! 
“Alice” is obvious, “Water” would be dear to Syd’s heart and the Hartridges loved a bit of “Banter”; 
“Glenamoy” is in the next county to Sligo. Of course, most reefs were already named. Some were all 
too topical: the “Somme”. 


XXXVI Restless 


Molly, coming straight from a large family and a close network of friends, ever present, always ready to 
rally round, would have found it hard to come to terms with living in dusty compounds upon the 
untamed Rhodesian bush, giving orders in a half-understood idiom to (as she would have seen them) 
strange and frightening black heathens. Perhaps this is to underestimate her spirit of adventure, her 
resourcefulness, the kindness of her neighbours. But she would surely have been desperately homesick. 
Here is Hyatt’s description of a mining compound (actually, Belingwe): “The canteen was, of course, the 
important feature. Life in South Africa always revolved around a canteen. Eliminate the whisky and 
half the little veld-townships would cease to exist. Personally, | blame no man for drinking heavily.... 
The white women were so very few that, save in a few rare instances, they had no effect on the 
community in general.” At the same time, Syd would have been aware that his hopes of making a 
fortune on the frontiers of the Empire had faded, his returns were becoming subject to the law of 
diminishing returns, while his nest egg dwindled. 


Emigrants often follow a cycle of enthusiasm and 


disillusion. They emigrate full of hope and apprehension. Their hopes are dashed and their 
apprehensions realised. They return home with their tails between their legs. But they find that 
everybody has moved on since they left, or not moved at all, that their memories had been rose- 
coloured. And now mysteriously they miss their adopted country. They re-emigrate. Perhaps they are 
forced to live out their lives in a second best world, feeling vaguely out of place. Molly Hartridge’s 
trajectory was not as stark as this but some of the elements are present in her story. The family would 


The passenger list of the Kinfauns Castle has S Hartridge, Mine Manager, and his family sailing from Cape 
Town, stopping at Madeira and arriving in Southampton on 23 April 1910. Thus they were at sea when 
Halley’s Comet embellished the skies. Launched in 1899 the Kinfauns Castle had been the embodiment 
of modernity and the first company vessel to be fitted with twin screws (and during the coming war 
would serve as an armed merchant ship on the east coast of Africa). All in all an exciting trip for little 
Alice! She says that in England Syd became part-owner of a mineral water plant in Towcester, but 
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unfortunately lost money on the venture. The problem was “bottle rights”: Alice recalled that when 
driving round the countryside her father would spy bottles by the side of the road and declaim: “There 
go my profits!” We know his partner did persist with the business, eventually making it work. Syd, 
however, quit within two years and he must have been weighing up the chances of success in the 
Midlands of England and in the Midlands of Rhodesia for some time before opting for the latter. 
Perhaps (assuming that Molly was indeed unhappy in Rhodesia) he made a solemn promise to move 
again when his fortunes were replenished. 


Sarah 
Agnes Scott (or Sadie), his sister-in-law, aged nineteen, is with them, which must have cheered Molly up 
considerably and lessened the burden of housework. As no number is given the house cannot easily be 
identified today but there are several imposing residences along the road out of town. One immediate 
neighbour was Percy Charles Ashby, an antique dealer, whose son was a motor engineer, who no doubt 
worked with another Brackley Road resident, Victor Ashby; after the war, Victor Ashby would design of 
the Short-Ashby motor car, built for a while by the aircraft company (Short Brothers was building its own 
aircraft till 1991 and still manufactures components). Other neighbours included a grocer and a 
schoolteacher. But a block of small three-bedroomed tradesmen’s houses was not far away. 


lron Age discoveries point to Towcester’s being one of the oldest continuously inhabited settlements in 
England. It sits by the River Tove on Watling Street, an Iron Age way, later paved by the Romans, which 
ran from Richborough in Kent to Wroxeter in Shropshire. By the 19th century it had become an 
important stop on the busy road north from London. However, the coaching trade came to an abrupt 
halt in September 1838, when the London and Birmingham Railway was opened; though bypassing 
Towcester itself the train stopped at Blisworth, only four miles away. And soon enough several 
companies came together to form the Stratford and Midland Junction Railway; in stages from 1866 to 
1892 Towcester was linked into the national rail network so that in Syd’s day it was possible to travel out 
of the town in three directions, to Banbury, Stratford-upon-Avon or Bedford (via Olney). Towcester 
reverted to being a quiet market town and the population fell to 2,349 in 1914, with the hamlets of 
Caldecote and Handley included. Now, of course, all the railway lines are closed, a minor tragedy 
because Watling Street has become the A5 and Towcester is on pollution watch; if it were not for the 
traffic, it would be a rather pleasant town, and relatively unchanged since 1912. 


An Italianate Town Hall and Corn Exchange, with an illuminated clock and a big hall, 58 feet by 36 and 28 
feet high, graces a small square by the High Street. A lane leads to a church in the Early English style, St 
Lawrence, which has “a noble, embattled western tower” and a delightful chapel; the latter contained 
the tomb of an archdeacon in the 15th century, William Sponne, locally a name to conjure with for he 
founded the grammar school and left to charity a lucrative house, the Tabard, now the Talbot inn. (In 
1910, incidentally, the vicar was the Revd CA Hulbert, though there is no evidence that he was related to 
Syd’s friend.) Over the High Street, in Meeting Lane, is the Roman Catholic Church of Sir Thomas More, 
but in Molly’s day it was a Congregational chapel. Seven miles away in Northampton, however, was the 
Cathedral of Our Lady Immaculate & St Thomas of Canterbury, built by the illustrious architect 
Augustus Pugin in 1844 (who contributed to the design of the House of Commons) and twenty years 
later extended by his elder son. (Being a Catholic, let it be noted, was still in some circles a social 
handicap.) 


Many of the buildings along Watling Street in Towcester were coaching inns catering for the constant 
flow of travellers. They included two motor inns, the Talbot, mentioned above, and the Pomfret (once 
and since called the Saracen’s Head and féted for appearing in Pickwick Papers, in Syd’s day it was the 
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headquarters for the AA and the RAC and the Motor Union). There were half a dozen public houses 
owned or leased by Pickering, Phipps & Company, the lessees of the Pomfret, namely, the Old Oak, the 
Swan, the Wheatsheaf, the Albion, the Plough and the Goat’s Head. Hopcraft & Norris, brewers from 
Buckley, owned the Nelson Arms, the Crown, the Centurion and, of particular importance to this tale, 
the Peacock; they also owned the Bull in Brackley Road, Syd’s local. North’s Brewery owned the Bear. 
Oligopolistic domination of the High Street is no new phenomenon! There were a few independents 
along Watling Street: the Dolphin, the Hesketh Arms and, some way out of town, the Folly. (Hesketh 
was the lord of the manor.) These hostelries were thinning out as the population dropped and by 1914 
the Albion, the Dolphin, the Crown, the Centurion and the Goat’s Head were absent from Kelly’s and the 
Swan was diversifying into, of all things, hairdressing. Mind you, one or two of these premises may for 
some reason have been overlooked by the compilers of the Directory. Still plenty of trade for a mineral 
water manufacturer! And, in addition, there were four beer retailers to be supplied (beerhouses, as 
such, seem to have disappeared) and a couple of wine and spirit merchants and a refreshment room. To 
which you might add three or four grocers. 


For the rest: what you would expect from a nation of shopkeepers, the usual array of traders, from 
bakers and drapers to plumbers and watch makers to cycle agents and coal merchant to solicitors and 
druggists to a tallow chandler and a higgler (selling poultry and small game animals) and a pianoforte 
tuner and a carriage maker and, resourcefully, a bookseller-cum-printer-cum-concert, excursion and 
music agent-cum-circulating librarian-cum-hairdresser-cum-tobacconist (and his rival, a depot for the 
SPCK and the British & Foreign Bible Society, who was also a gramophone agent and ran a Mudie’s 
library). Some occupations may have been new to the scene since Syd was last in Britain, such as the 
motor repairers and the photographers (including one lady photographer). Maltings and tanneries and 
brickmakers having moved elsewhere, and mineral water manufacturers aside, the largest industries 
seem to have been the Towcester Flour Mills, the Groom Brothers (millwrights, engineers, iron founders 
and flour mill machinery manufacturers), the Towcester Gas Light & Coke Company and two survivors of 
the once-dominant boot and shoe industry, Wilkins & Merivale’s boot and shoe warehouse and, 
employing 200 men, the Hesketh Boot & Shoe Factory. (The latter was on Vernon Road, or Water Lane, 
a couple of hundred yards away from the Peacock, but it burnt down during Syd’s watch, in 1911). A 
safe distance out of town was the Heathencote Bone and Artificial Manure Works. Among the 
administrative services was Towcester Workhouse, which had an average of 50 inhabitants; a handsome 
edifice, it was built in 1836 of coursed rubble ironstone by the celebrated and prolific architect George 
Gilbert Scott and consisted of a four-storey, three-bay pavilion, flanked by three-storey, seven-bay 
wings, topped by a hipped slate roof. Catering for education were Sponne’s Grammar School (50 
scholars in 1914), a council school (144 children) and a public elementary school (305). Alice did not 
enrol in the latter and we do not know where she was taught. 


A strange feature of the town is Bury Mount, an “artificial eminence” set by the river and dating back to 
medieval times. Not much was made of it then, though it was thought to date back to the Roman or 
Saxon era. Towcester is (and was) more famous for racing; in Syd’s time the Grafton Hunt steeplechase 
was held each Easter on Lord Hesketh’s course south of the town, and another enduring event was the 
point-to-point. The nearby Silverstone motor racing circuit, even more famous, was not yet in being, for 
it dates only from 1948. 


King Edward VII passed away, plunging the nation into mourning (and before they left, of course, George 
V would be crowned). Of mere local significance, during the second week of May, a freak rainstorm 
caused flooding to a depth of four feet in parts of Towcester. Motors (as cars were known) were 
dragged through the waters by horses (in those days the roads were not macadamised and carpenters 
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kept a ready supply of battens to give grip to spinning wheels). The townspeople removed their boots 
and waded to the bakehouse. 


One wonders if the flood affected the supply of fresh water. For Syd’s livelihood the quality of the water 
was crucial. Towcester had been a centre for the production of mineral water from about 1870 — the 
locals called it “spruce” — and half way through the town was the Watling Well (once called the Sun and 
today known as the Monk & Tipster). Opposite was the Peacock, owned, as we have seen, by brewers 
from Brackley; in 1910, according to a survey of tenements in 2000, a William Whitlock was landlord, yet 
it is listed in the 1914 Kelly’s under Harry Prothero Jones, “mineral water manufacturer, wine & spirit 
merchant”. A Clifford H Naylor owned a bottled beer store adjacent to it. Back in 1904 Gerald Walker 
and Gerald Soames had owned the Bull’s Head (not mentioned Kelly’s), along with the Crown. Then in 
the 1910 Kelly’s they were listed as mineral water manufacturers in the High Street (as Watling Street 
was Called within the town), but they were no longer there in 1914 (and cannot be found in the 1911 
Census). It is thus possible that Syd’s partner was Jones and that the two of them bought the business 
from Walker & Soames. Or that Syd and his partner set up in opposition to Jones or to someone else. 
Or that Syd sold a share of his business to Jones. Or perhaps Naylor was our man! Anyway, over the 
archway at the Peacock is the inscription “W&S 1896” and at the Monk & Tipster the hoist to the 
outside door of the store, on the first floor, is still visible. 


To confuse matters, the Tenements Book in 1910, unlike Kelly’s, has no record of Walker & Soames (nor 
of a third partner Francis Montgomery, sometime landlord of the Peacock). And a brochure for the 
Monk & Tipster claims that it was Hopcraft & Norris who owned the Watling Well and that a Mr H Jones 
was the landlord there. The main building of the old Sun was constructed, they say, of coursed 
limestone and ironstone and the date stone reads “L WG M 1650”; by 1910, apparently, it comprised 
office, store, factory, ginger beer brewery and stables. And to confuse matters further a light green 
glass bottle embossed “Beer Bottling Stores, S. Hartridge, Towcester”, standing eight inches tall, turned 
up at an Auction House in 2004 (misidentified as late 19th century). That points to a partnership with 
Naylor but in this later period the only Towcester (as opposed to Brackley) brewers that we know about 
are Phipps, who ran several establishments, though their Towcester brewery, which had been built with 
wooden flooring and staircases right by St Lawrence’s, had burnt down in 1901, the business being 
transferred to Northampton. (Pickering Phipps, incidentally, was the son of Pickering Phipps Senior, a 
Tory MP who had been defeated by the atheist (and ally of Labouchére’s) Charles Bradlaugh in 
Northampton and had to switch to the adjacent seat of South Northamptonshire; Bradlaugh was 
notorious for refusing, as a matter of conscience, to take the Oath of Allegiance in the House.) Anyway, 
Syd have been bottling beer on Phipps’s, or Hopcraft & Norris’s, behalf. Norris’s full name was Harry 
Anthony Norris. Could he conceivably have been related to SC Norris, Mining Commissioner, Gwelo, or 
even HR Norris, about whom we know nothing further than that he served in E Troop of the BSA 
Company’s Police from 10 November 1890 to 7 November 1891 and, like Syd, was sent to man one of 
the Limpopo drifts in June 1891? Probably not, but we are still to establish why Syd chose Towcester for 
his foray back into the business. 


To resume the story, as landlords Jones or Whitlock would have been able to fall back on the public 
house if mineral water sales were poor. Syd, however, had to depend in adversity entirely on the latter. 
What else could he do? Though he may have retained some expertise in brewing, that industry required 
capital and a deal of risk. His rather specific mining skills, of course, were non-transferable. And there 
was no Call for a transport rider! 


Syd was 42 years old when he left Towcester. While an optimistic soul and the last man to suffer a mid- 
life crisis, his failure in business must have been a blow to his pride. Perhaps in leaving the frontier life 
and settling for an ostensibly safe occupation, in his eagerness to do his best by his family, he had been 
acting against his instincts and better judgment. His son Clive tended to hold his mother responsible for 
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unduly influencing his decisions, but we judge our parents’ relationships at our peril. We can be certain, 
whatever the ins and outs of this particular episode, of Syd’s devotion to Molly and it is also certain that 
he was not a man to be driven by guilt or to question his motives. And if he made a mistake and he put 
it behind him. 


While the Hartridges dwelt in England some changes took place that may (or may not) have satisfied Syd 
that the future of Southern Africa was rosy. The Union of South Africa came into being on 31 May 1910 
with Louis Botha as Prime Minister (the enabling act having been gazetted on 20 September 1909). A 
year later North-Western Rhodesia (including Barotseland) and North-Eastern Rhodesia merged to 
become Northern Rhodesia. And in England, before the end of 1910: Charles Rolls, piloting a French- 
built Wright Flyer biplane, crossed the Channel in both directions (although he died one month later 
when the tail broke off during a demonstration flight); Dr Crippen was arrested for murder on the 
Montrose, the captain having been alerted by wireless; Florence Nightingale passed away aged 90. In 
November Syd (but not unenfranchised Molly) had the opportunity to vote in an election held to resolve 
the impasse between the House of Lords and the Commons, won by Prime Minister Herbert Asquith; 
South Northamptonshire was a swing seat and it is by no means obvious where he may have placed his 
cross. Then on 9 August 1911 a temperature of 98°F was recorded at Raunds, 30 miles to the northeast 
of Towcester, setting a record that remained unbroken for 79 years. Had he ever left Selukwe, he must 
have wondered? The suffragettes stormed Parliament on Molly’s behalf. And Oates uttered the fateful 
words: “I am just going outside” (though it would be a year before this news reached the world). 


ee (It cannot have been particularly encouraging for seagoing travellers to 


hear on 15 April of the loss of the Titanic.) 

The Edinburgh Castle was less than two years old and was seen as the acme of the classic 
Union-Castle style; she became an auxiliary cruiser during World War | and remained in service until 
1938. The lesser Durham Castle was an Intermediate steamship of just 8,217 tons, dating from 1904, 
and fated to be sunk off Cromarty in 1940. Back to Africa! 


XXXVIII Cape Town & Sea Point 


ne It was undeniably a grand building, which boldly exploited decorative gables and was 


encircled by wooden balustrading and pillars. A single cupola, merging Byzantine and Italian styles, 
caught the eye. In 1899 the owners advertised its “tinted facade, cool balconies and oriental waiters” 
(the latter would not always remain a la mode), its electric lighting, its tennis courts and its gardens, and 
claimed it to be “the largest, most modern and elegantly furnished establishment in Rhodesia”, 
comparable with “any hotel in the principal towns of this or any other country”. 


Back in May 1918 little Clive was awed by the huge 
dining room. And he remembers his mother packing a large picnic basket for the train; however, there 
was no way of keeping the contents fresh so they resorted to the dining car well before reaching their 
destination, four nights and five days thence. 


During the last few years in Rhodesia Syd’s income had been declining. It is not clear when he ceased to 
manage the Queen’s Mine and, as for his share of the profits of the Ettie Syndicate, we suspect they 
failed to match past income. And a good month might be followed by several poor ones, and each good 
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month might be the last. The era when a small worker could make a reliable living was drawing to a 
close. Conditions on site had always been harsh and the hours long. Meanwhile, consultancy work had 
probably dried up during the War. Anyway, the professionals were taking over, and working full time for 
a big firm, if such an opportunity was still available, did not necessarily appeal to Syd, most of his life his 
own master. England, of course, was no prospect, in the middle of a war that was still, though Syd may 
not have admitted it, in the balance. And Southern Rhodesia might have been growing up but it 
remained a poor country, not the best place to begin a new venture. A contemporary joke had it that 
the only true Rhodesians were those who could not afford to leave. 

Did he make the right decision? The Hartridges 
left a couple of years before the BSA Company’s postwar settlement scheme, offering farms to ex- 
soldiers, started to attract a small wave of immigrants, but even then and for some time Southern 
Rhodesia would linger in the doldrums. 


There was another consideration, perhaps the main one: in 


In the cities 
dust caused chronic sore throats and children were susceptible to tonsillitis and adenoids. And Cape 
Town’s climate was one of the most congenial on earth, February’s sultry Berg wind off the Karoo easily 
borne while the cutting southeasterly “Cape Doctor” from the Antarctic in November, as it carried the 
“table cloth” over the mountain, simultaneously cleared the germs away. Heaven it was to Molly, who 
would surely have conceded its advantages over Wingate. It is not really necessary to make excuses for 
Syd’s decision to quit Rhodesia! 


Woodstock was one of Cape Town’s oldest suburbs, located within the City Bowl between 
the docks and the lower slopes of Devil's Peak. Harrington Street itself ran south from the Castle, 
parallel to Plein Street and Buitenkant, within walking distance of the centre and the main railway 
station. Fashion was passing the area by and slowly it became somewhat run down (it is said to be on 
the way up again), but nothing could take away the magnificent setting, with Table Bay to the north and 
Table Mountain to the south. A mixed neighbourhood, but Syd knew better than most how to get on 
well with his fellows. 


Running a bottle store was no sinecure. In the first instance it called for considerable capital, building up 
stock and cellar, and it took time to accumulate market knowledge and learn to respond to competitors’ 
moves or changing demand. Expertise in the treatment of wines and spirits or a flare for display and 
advertising would have been useful, together with the imagination to diversify into sidelines such as 
soda syphons and flasks and tot measures and, more obviously, mineral water and tobacco. As the 
trade was subject to closely monitored licencing and excise taxation, and as evasion was heavily policed, 
he would have had to observe meticulous record keeping. He would have dealt with bankers, tax men, 
merchants and salesmen as well as customers, again not a new competence. Security would have been 
a very real issue, for stolen liquor could be passed on easily and there was a notorious criminal fraternity 
within the so-called Coloured community — living not too far away. Syd would have installed a safe, and 
perhaps he kept handy his old Webley. 


He may have employed a white or Coloured shop assistant but women, anyone under eighteen and 
black men were not permitted on premises that sold liquor, not even delivery “boys”. Whether or not 
he had a full-time bookkeeper is unknown. Until he was sure he could afford office support and even 
after that he would have been working over accounts late into the night. A contemporary textbook lists 
and explains the records required: order books and order slips, a stock or cellarman’s book, a sales day 
book, a customer’s ledger, a book for goods received, a purchases day book, a merchants’ ledger and 
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various other cash books and journals and stock lists. It was, moreover, necessary to record empties — 
bottles, casks and cases — and we know from Towcester what trouble old bottles could cause! He would 
probably have used a slide rule and tables where we would a calculator. He would have maintained 
schedules of licences and bound copies of the burgeoning customs and excise regulations. He would 
have to keep up to date with price adjustments, for it can be assumed that retail price maintenance was 
enforced. And he would have had to store stationery, address labels, invoices and standard letters, and 
equipment would have included the cash register on the front desk, a typewriter in the office and hand 
trolleys and hydrometers in the back room. 


In 1921 there were 200 licenced bottle stores in the Cape, dropping to 192 in 1928, that is, 3,800 
Europeans over fifteen-years-old per store (the law restricted the number of licences; in total there 
were 946 licences for hotels, bars and retail stores). A bottle store licence cost £100 on issue and £60 on 
renewal. The permitted opening hours were 8 am to 6 pm, while deliveries could take place between 10 
and 7. (This, you can see again, implies hard work: you might expect a pretty long day!) Liquor 
Licencing Boards were exacting in their assessment of licencees and in their inspection of premises. 


Originally each province in the Union had its own liquor laws, which had evolved haphazardly over the 
years. The Cape’s derived from English laws. Then in 1928 an overdue Consolidating Act rationalised 
the position, more or less. Syd would also have had to be familiar with the Wines Spirits & Vinegar Act 
of 1926 and various customs and excise duties that set out in precise detail the categories and 
specifications for beers and spirits, locally manufactured or imported. In the early years he would have 
been allowed to serve all races, even (where they were on the voters’ roll) “aboriginal natives”, though 
this degree of permissiveness would not survive beyond 1928. Another thing changed: traditionally 
Coloureds drank more brandy and wine than whites and represented an important market; after 1928, 
without eliminating the custom of supplying liquor in lieu of wages, the rules were “somewhat 
modified” and the Coloured trade declined. Meanwhile, the selling of liquor to blacks ranked with theft 
and assault as a serious crime. As an aside, native beer, below two per cent proof, was regarded as a 
food; in towns a black householder could brew sufficient for domestic consumption and a similar 
privilege was granted to rural villagers. There were council-run beerhouses. But that did not mean that 
illegal shebeens stopped brewing “skokiaan” (moonshine)! 


Syd had adversaries in the International Order of Good Temperance, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Sons of Temperance, the Rechabites, the Band of Hope and countless 
Temperance Benefit Societies, as well as a number of groups protecting the morals of juveniles and 
natives. This is no joke; they significantly influenced legislation! And perhaps these do-gooders had a 
point: by 1928 European convictions for drunkenness were running at 1,688 a year, non-Europeans at 
10,589, that is, 3.5 and 7.65 per 1,000. Drunkenness throughout the Union constituted 7.29 per cent of 
all European crime, 33.73 of non-European. 


The four Hartridges settled nearby in Sea Point. But before we come back to them, we must put their 
new world in context. The Portuguese sailor Bartolomeu Dias, the first European to sail round the Cape 
(the Cape of Good Hope they called it) into the Indian Ocean, is said to have landed in Table Bay in 1487, 
and he left (so it is said) a giant Cross chipped into the granite shoulder of Lion’s Head, which is the 
landmark that stands back from Sea Point itself. At the time the Peninsula was occupied by the Khoikhoi 
people, dubbed “Hottentots” by the Dutch. The Dutch were the first whites to settle there: a party 
under Jan van Riebeeck landed in the Bay on 6 April 1652 and he became the first Commander of a new 
colony that provided not only a harbour for his country’s East Indiamen but also vineyards for the sailors 
(the wines and grapes warding off scurvy). More than a century passed; then on 3 July 1781 a French 
force arrived, as allies of Dutch during the US War of Independence, to fortify the area; they made an 
immediate impression upon the seascape but the terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 gave them no 
excuse to stay. However, in 1795 France occupied the Seven Provinces of the Netherlands (later the 
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Batavian Republic and later still the Netherlands). This prompted alarm in Great Britain about control of 
the route to India. To thwart France a small fleet under Vice-Admiral George Elphinstone was 
dispatched to the Cape and, after a short campaign, he secured the colony at the Battle of Muizenberg 
on 7 August 1795. Relations with France would improve briefly but history was to repeat itself: this time 
it would be the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 that returned the Cape to the Batavian Republic and 
Napoleon’s threat to Batavia that led to a second British occupation, two British infantry brigades, under 
command of Lt-Gen Sir David Baird, sealing victory at the Battle of Blaauwberg on 8 January 1806 
(Blaauwberg Strand looks across Table Bay to the Docks). The victory was formally ratified with the 
Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1814. Thus British rule in South Africa was established with two minor conflicts, 
and when Syd arrived he would have seen no reason why Albion should not remain master for a further 
few centuries. 


Sea Point, as a broad name for a string of little neighbourhoods along the curve of the shoreline, lies 
under the adjoining prominences of Signal Hill and Lion’s Head, northwest of Table Mountain, hidden 
from sight of the city. Cape Bay itself is on the Atlantic coast, 30 miles north of where the oceans divide 
at Cape Point. It faces northeast, partly protected from the Atlantic gales, a “roadstead” rather than a 
sheltered harbour. The little neighbourhoods we are talking of run round the coast, the first couple 
facing north, most of them northwest, the last due west: Granger Bay, Mouille Point, Green Point, Three 
Anchor Bay, Rocklands, the original Sea Point, Fresnaye, Bantry Bay. Further down the coast are Clifton 
(right opposite Lion’s Head), Camp’s Bay (from whence a road runs back to Cape Town via Kloof Nek), 
Llandudno and Hout Bay, Kommetjie and the nature reserve that encloses Cape Point. “Mouille”, by the 
way, comes from the Dutch “moeljie” or mole, referring to a breakwater built in 18th century; later a 
French fort stood nearby. Even today the strip of land round the coast is only four or ten blocks wide, 
with three long roads, Beach Road and Main Road and High Level Road, running through it. 


The first settlement grew up around Green Point, and that term covered the whole area till Sea Point 
emerged as a separate centre in the late 19th century. The cousin of an early Governor owned swathes 
of land around nearby Bantry Bay and Fresnaye but soon sold it on, together with the imposing Society 
House (with its eleven bedrooms and castellated towers), which came to be known as Sea Point House 
and was later converted into a hotel and was still standing proud when Syd arrived; it was given a bland 
facade in 1924 and was subsequently dwarfed by new high rises. Another landmark, Balham House, a 
rambling single-storey residence, was a seamen’s refuge in Syd’s time and then became the Wave Crest 
Hotel; it had been built when there were just half a dozen families in the hinterland, along with the 
common at Green Point and its race track. A third, the distinctive, square-based Green Point 
Lighthouse, built in 1824, survives to this day, even now bearing diagonal red-and-white bands (though 
the fog horn can no longer be heard bellowing gloomily). The Municipality of Green Point (incorporating 
Sea Point) was set up in 1839 and at that time included 46 properties, most of them at the Green Point 
extremity, with big houses on generous plots, a municipal hall (conceived as the “Assembly Rooms”), a 
hospital, a public house, a church, a cemetery. (The Municipality, incidentally, was abolished in 1913, 
and became two wards of Cape Town.) Popular with those East India Company officers on furlough, 
both military and civilian, who shirked the long journey home, and later as a summer retreat for Cape 
Town’s gentry, Sea Point (by now the preferred term for the area) gradually succumbed to subdivision. 
A school was erected, the breakwater and a massive prison by Granger Bay, a bigger hospital, and so it 
grew, rapidly now, cemeteries overflowing, a dustbowl in summer, a quagmire in winter, in danger of 
flash-flooding, blighted by open drains and the refuse that was dumped on the Common. Then a 
reservoir at Bantry Bay, fed from springs, was built, which sufficed until water was piped in from city in 
1923, while proper sewerage had to wait till 1900. Gas pipes were laid in 1887 and streetlights 
transformed the night scene; on 20 December 1909 electricity reached the district. And slowly Beach 
Road and High Level Road, having started as disconnected pathways, were becoming recognisable 
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highways and Kloof Road was advancing along the bridleway, though it was not until August 1901 that 
traffic and inhabitants welcomed the first strip of tarmacadam along Main Road. 


1863 saw the introduction of horse-drawn trams, which ran out to Sea Point, primitive, jolting 
conveyances with open top decks; they staggered on till 1896. Then the first electric trams arrived, 
double-deckers with the upper decks open to the skies — and though roofed over in Syd’s time they were 
still without glazing upstairs. And a year after Syd’s appearance, while the trams extended their route to 
Camps Bay and over Kloof Nek and past Table Mountain back to the city, lumbering high single-decker 
motor buses began to ply their trade; ten years later trolley buses were imported. And this was not all — 
Sea Point was always well-served by public transport — because from 1892 until 1929 a struggling 
railway operated along the foreshore; the Common was despoiled, rocks on the front blasted away, Sea 
Point enclosed by a sea wall, the way to the beaches obstructed by barbed wire. Typically, a little 
Hunslet tank engine of 4-4-0 configuration, built in Leeds, would be deployed to pull six coaches, slow, 
unreliable and easily derailed. Electrification came in 1927 but modernisation was futile and on 16 April 
1929 the last sad train chuffed down the seafront and the stations were razed, the overhead lines 
dismantled, the tracks dug up. 


Every fifteen to twenty years the population was, more or less, doubling, approaching 3,000 when Syd 
first set foot in the Cape and 12,000 in 1928. But in 1890 there were still horses and cows and even 
ostriches in open fields between the houses. Green Point Common was the site of a great vlei, Sea Point 
of a smaller one, where frogs croaked ceaselessly and wild flowers thrived. Proteas or red stabs of 
suikerbossie adorned the slopes of Signal Hill. Between the larger properties stone pine breaks were 
grown. The houses themselves were in general “rather prim-looking” bungalows, sometimes flat- 
roofed, more often with steep-pitched thatched roofs. A few introduced Victorian or Dutch-style 
embellishments and formal gardens of shrubs and perhaps a fountain or two, complete with cherub and 
gargoyle. But change was on its way as residential terraces for the workmen in the Docks encroached 
from the east, forerunners of the middle class terraces and blocks of flats to come. One by one the 
generous properties were subdivided and the last substantial villas converted into hotels or schools or 
commercial premises. At first there was ribbon development along Main Road, the hillside, the 
foreshore being settled later. And the visitor would still find a selection of small abandoned batteries 
along the front. 


Bantry Bay and Fresnaye were pretty well untouched then. At the western corner of the former was a 
rolling mound of grass with a view of the breakers below, and a path led down to Kelder Rock, where 
fishermen gathered and children played in a “pirate’s” cave. This idyll endured for a few decades, the 
few houses above screened by trees, but today, of course, the whole area has been ruined by lax 
planners and hungry developers. But the beaches along the shore were always modest and when 
surfing became popular the nearest suitable beaches were at Kommetjie or, on the warmer Indian 
Ocean side of the Cape, at Muizenberg (where Rhodes died). At Three Anchor Bay there was a 
boathouse: the fishermen caught galjoen, hottentot and kingklip. Meanwhile, the refuse previously 
dumped west of Rocklands Bay packed into the deepening sea wall, and as it grew much of the 
character of the seashore was irretrievably lost. In compensation the Pavilion or Lido was built at Sea 
Point. And, on another tack, so was a garage and petrol station in 1919. 


On the Common facilities for cricket, football and riding were long established, and as cycling became 
fashionable a track was constructed, followed, as the vlei was drained at the turn of the century, by the 
Sports Club and facilities for golf, bowls and tennis. What other amenities were there? By 1890 across 
the Municipality there were eight general dealers, two boot-and-shoemakers, two blacksmiths, a baker, 
a fancy goods merchant, a dressmaker, a builder/contractor and a sanitary engineer, joined over the 
next few years by a resident doctor, livery stables and a chemist-cum-art dealer (happy combination); 
then a rush of Chinese laundries and Greek cafés, while a public library took over the Sea Point Hall in 
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Rocklands Bay. Multiple departmental stores held off till the 1950s. There were churches, of course, 
dating back to the Anglican St James in 1859; with Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, Congregationalist and 
Wesleyan following before the end of the century. No Roman Catholic church, however, until 1941, so 
the Hartridges presumably went to the Cathedral Church of Our Lady of the Flight into Egypt (also 
known as St Mary's Cathedral), opposite Parliament, which had been blessed and opened in 1851, a 
stunningly handsome and unusual edifice with clean Germanic lines. In the early days the district was 
poorly provided with schools. Leaving dames’ schools aside, and a Dutch School, boys relied on classes 
taught in Sea Point Hall and girls on a couple of private schools, especially All Saints. Then in 1900 
Ellerslie School for Girls opened on Main Rd, while both sexes could attend a kindergarten in the original 
Ellerslie Villa. However, Sea Point Boys’ High School opened in 1919, in time for young Clive, once he 
was old enough. A Catholic education had to wait for the Loreto Convent to open at the end of the 
Great War or until 1935 for Christian Brothers. 


On 22 April 1922 the Union-Castle Line intermediate steamer Gaika, 6,287 tons in displacement and 430 
feet long, briefly ran aground near Green Point Lighthouse, and the next year the 4668-ton Norwegian 
ship Vinstra was temporarily stranded at Three Anchor Bay. Half of Sea Point would have been standing 
by. There was already a constant reminder the dangers of the deep, a boiler and engine block lying 
stubbornly amongst the rocks off Mouille Point, those of the Union mailboat Athens, which had sunk 
with all hands lost during the great gale of May 1865. And there was danger in the air, too: on 27 
December 1919 Green Point Common was used as an airstrip — but used just once, as an Airco DH6 (an 
ex-World War | trainer), giving joyrides, crashed into a sewage ventilating shaft on the perimeter and 
the pilot, two women and a child were killed. Green Point Common was the venue, too, for a stirring 
Liberty Cavalcade to celebrate the end of the war and for an annual revue. The Hartridges may well 
have been present at such occasions. They probably avoided big sports events. 


We must not forget Robben Island. Robben Island (“seal island”) sits low in the sea some four-and-a- 
half miles from the coast to the north of Green Point, two miles in length and oval in shape. Today it is a 
destination for tourists and remembered for its most famous “guest”, Nelson Mandela, but in Syd’s day 
it was a leper colony and quarantine station. 


XXXIX The Latter Years 


The Hartridges arrived in Cape Town at about the time the Spanish ‘Flu took hold (more properly the 


Great Influenza Pandemic; and it actually originated in Austria). Over 12,000 whites died throughout 
South Africa and ten times as many blacks, while across the world up to a 100 million perished. No 
country escaped, though the death rate varied from region to region; somewhere between two and 
twenty per cent of those infected died (compared with one in a thousand with ordinary ’flu); it was 
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those in their twenties who proved to be most at risk. Fortunately, however, our little family escaped, 
lucky to be living in spacious premises by the sea — though running a bottle store must have made Syd 
himself vulnerable. The symptoms that appeared in late 1917 were so unusual that in Europe the illness 
was initially misdiagnosed as dengue, cholera or typhoid. Most striking of the complications was a 
hemorrhage from all mucous membranes, the nose, the stomach, the intestine, even from the ears and 
the skin. In Cape Town itself on one day, 10 October 1918, there were said to be 250 funerals (free 
coffins available), and that was excluding the Malays, whose customs separated them, and there was a 
backlog of 300 awaiting burial. By that time soup kitchens and free medicine depots were being set up. 
“Mrs Botha [the Prime Minister’s wife] herself,” said a contemporary newspaper, “has opened a relief 
centre in the Coloured quarter of Cape Town.” There was no shortage of voluntary workers. “Seven 
hundred gallons of medicine, 25,000 doses of aspirin and several cases of Epsom salts were 
distributed....”. A good purge was still thought to be beneficial! “The City Hall presents the appearance 
of an overgrown store, being stacked with provisions.” All this did not stop criticism of the government 
and its perceived tardiness. The Chief Health Officer was, in fact, before long trialing a programme of 
inoculations; it was initially thought to bring good results but soon no more was heard about it (and the 
failed remedy is hardly remembered today). Anyway, as summer came the disease amongst Europeans 
seemed to abate a little, though it continued to rage in the crowded Coloured and native communities 
and was now spreading to country areas. “The ordinary business of Cape Town is practically at a 
standstill. Several large hotels, most of the restaurants and cafés and many of the shops have been 
closed down.” Did Syd persist, perhaps with reduced hours, to provide his essential service? A month 
later there were further reports that the epidemic was in retreat. In the country areas the talk was of 
relief work bringing together the Dutch and British: the great General Hertzog himself drove out to an 
isolated English farm with supplies. 


News of the epidemic dropped out of the headlines when momentous events in Europe took over. Here 
is an excited quote from the paper: “The news of the signing of the Armistice was announced at noon in 
Cape Town by the salute of ten guns. The occasion was unprecedented as regards the scenes of 
rejoicing. The streets immediately filled with cheering crowds, bearing a profusion of flags; the 
cathedral bells chimed; the shipping in harbour sounded sirens; all business was suspended. In the 
afternoon a huge mass meeting of over 25,000 persons assembled on the parade ground where ‘Old 
Hundredth’ [‘All people that on earth do dwell’] and Kipling’s ‘Recessional’ were sung from a stand 
erected near King Edward’s statue. The Prime Minister of the Union addressed the gathering and 
submitted a motion rejoicing in the conclusion of the armistice... a decisive victory for the Allies... which 
will remove forever the dangers which threatened the world from the forces of militarism.... The singing 
of the National Anthem closed a memorable scene.” It was a sign of a widespread preoccupation of the 
time that it was thought fit to add: “A feature of the rejoicing throughout the country was the 
enthusiasm displayed by the native, Coloured and Indian population.” 


On 3 September 1919 Jan Smuts, the war hero, of late seconded into the British Cabinet, became Prime 
Minister. (Only males voted in the election, South Africa lagging well behind Rhodesia as far as the 
franchise was concerned.) The War led to a recession but on the other hand it had fostered 
technological change. The Times of London offered a prize of £10,000 for the first pilot to fly from 
London to Cape Town and South Africans Pierre van Ryneveld and Quintin Brand set out from 
Brooklands on 4 February 1920 in an ex-World War Vickers Vimy bomber; overheating forced them to 
switch to a second Vimy at Heliopolis; they continued to Bulawayo, where they crashed when taking off 
from the Racecourse; they borrowed an SAAF Airco DH9 light bomber and journeyed on to Cape Town, 
landing at Wynberg (four or five miles away from Sea Point on the other side of Table Mountain) on 20 
March. Disqualified for changing planes by The Times each pilot was nevertheless awarded £5,000 by 
Smuts. (The DH9 soon featured in a less attractive role: there was widespread unrest on the Rand in the 
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early 1920s, leading to the declaration of martial law on 10 March 1922, and South African Air Force 
DH9s were used in putting down the revolt. Fortunately the Cape was less affected by strikes than the 
Transvaal and Syd would have found labour relations there more to his liking than in Britain.) 


Although not as swiftly as was Johannesburg, Cape Town was turning into an industrial city. In 1935 an 
extensive land reclamation scheme was set in motion and in a couple of decades the old seafront 
disappeared, its place taken by the wharfs and freeways of the modern port. (And Syd’s shop, 
incidentally, found itself further and further from the sea!) In 1940 a pier built just fifteen years 
previously was demolished and a more monumental concrete quay supplanted it. Sadly, however, some 
of the old magic was lost in the process as the port was separated and distanced from the city. 
Capetonians came to romanticise a time when the sea was close by and life was easy-going. Syd would 
have decried at least some of the changes. 


The inner city areas, epitomised by the famous District 6, filled to overflowing and the first squatter 
camps appeared around the city. In 1923 the Native Urban Areas Act (or “Colour Bar” Act) was passed, 
compelling black people, though not at that time Coloureds, to carry permits or “passes” at all times and 
live in designated locations. The Act did outlaw some abuses and ensured local taxes were used solely 
to benefit the community but, more enlightened voices having been ignored, it had clearly been heavily 
influenced by Afrikaner nationalists. Any possibility of native land ownership in the future was ruled 
out. Smuts’s liberal reputation was tarnished. And in any case the arch-conservative James Barry 
Munnik Hertzog triumphed in the general election of 17 June 1924 and he was to remain in power for 
fifteen years. The colour bar question mired the 1926 visit of Prince of Wales in controversy and it 
would remain for two generations at the centre of political conflict. 


By 1928, 37 years since the Ruapehu docked beneath Table Mountain and Syd had stepped for the first 
time onto the shores of Africa, the population of Cape Province had doubled to 728,000 whites and 2.3 
million non-Europeans. 82,000 whites and 71,000 other races lived in Cape Town itself and the city was 
half the size of Johannesburg and about a third more than Pretoria or Durban, the next biggest 
conurbations. The neighbourhood of Sea Point counted as Cape Town’s largest suburb with, as 
mentioned already, a population of 12,000 and it was now a separate electoral division, a very safe seat 
for the South African Party, rather than the Nationalists. (It must be conceded, however, that anti- 
British feeling still abounded, as Clive found out to his distress at school.) 


The Hartridge family moved home a few times. In the beginning they stayed at Trafalgar Place, Regent 


Road, Fresnaye, recently developed, and then at Bay Road, Mouille Point, before settling down for ten 
years in a flat over McKenzie’s grocer shop in Margate House, Rocklands Road, Three Anchor Bay. These 
suburbs cannot be seen from the City or Woodstock, but they are only a couple of miles away and well 
served by public transport. And before long Syd would buy a car. 


ee This is presumably where he was first maltreated by the teachers, 


though his tales implied that it continued. A sadistic German was the worst oppressor. In about 1920 
Clive moved on to Ellerslie Girls’ School, in Ellerslie Road, Sea Point, where the junior classes were co- 
educational, and four years later to Sea Point Boys’, on the Main Road. 


Alice was ten years older than Clive, which was a pity because they could hardly play together and Alice, 


naturally enough, tended to fall into the part of Mother’s aide, trying to keep her boisterous brother in 
check. Thankless task! A portrait photograph from about 1918 shows sister, dressed in a lacy white 
dress with scalloped sleeve and a black patent leather belt, and brother, with loose overshirt and white 
socks and strapped shoes, standing together in a garden. Alice looks like her namesake in a Tenniel 
drawing, Clive a scowling toddler, a budding Outlaw. Then we have them with their mother, a morning 
glory trailing behind them; Molly is seated and wears a black skirt and white blouse with shawl collar 
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held by tie broach, a pendant, buttoned ankle boots, hair in a bun. A later picture has Clive aged about 
ten in his Sunday best, collar and tie and smart suit, the trousers knee length, with his little cousin, Jane 
Dawson, Sadie’s child. (Sadie had married Vincent William Dawson at St Joseph, St Patrick & St Cuthbert 
Church in Cornforth on 17 March 1917. Jane, in turn, married a doctor, Arthur Watson; they had five 
children and later the family were frequent visitors to Clive Hartridge’s home in Marlborough, Salisbury.) 


This is not the place to describe Clive’s childhood: suffice to say he was brought up strictly, in the old- 
fashioned manner, but allowed considerable freedom. He told me stories of body surfing, of pelting 
down the steep streets of Sea Point, crouched on roller skates with a brick as a brake, of cycling far and 
wide around the Peninsula or careering on two wheels up and down the sea wall. We have seen how he 
paddled to Robben Island. Syd was not necessarily aware of the full extent of his son’s exploits. He 
expected him to be dutiful and respectful and well turned out: Clive remembered his bellowing after 
him from an upstairs window: “Shoulders back, Son!” — and that was when, having left school on 23 
January 1930, he was sixteen years old and setting out to work! 

By now the Hartridges were living temporarily at 
“Ladram”, High Level Road, Sea Point. Syd was having a house built for him, “Hayling”, on Mutley Road, 
Sea Point, but the family never lived there, renting it out, and moving instead to “Dunvegan”, Avenue de 
Longueville, Fresnaye, in mid-1930. This was to be Syd’s last change of address. The only thing we have 
been told about their sojourn at “Dunvegan” is that Clive slept on a partially enclosed verandah. 


Little has been passed down about indoor amusements but, in many families, they included card-playing 
and board games, party games and musical-at-homes, charades and amateur dramatics, though such 
simple pleasures were already being left behind by the bioscope — the Marine Cinema was newly built 
when the Hartridges arrived. In September 1924 a broadcasting station opened and Clive made his own 
cat’s whisker receiver, or crystal set. Meanwhile, there was always the comical sight of German brass 
bands by the roadside or, a more sophisticated proposition, the Cape Town Municipal Orchestra on Sea 
Point Pavilion. Looking to a wider horizon, the first commercial air route to London was inaugurated on 
13 March 1926. On 19 May 1930 (ten years behind Rhodesia!) white women gained the right to vote. 


Meanwhile The Huguenots were 
protestant settlers, the bulk of whom came from France and Belgium in 1688 and 1689 and were 
granted farms amongst the Dutch settlers; 


Diederich Johan Richard (“Dick”) de 
Villiers was born on 31 August 1902, the second last of six children; his father died when he was about 
three, leaving his mother to bring up the children and run the family dairy. (In those days the de Villiers 
cows grazed on Green Point Common. The eldest brother, Abrie, still ran the dairy until about World 
War Il, though no longer keeping livestock 


Dick and Alice lived on the corner of 
Three Anchor Bay Road and Beach Road, in what was to become the Milroy Hotel, before moving to 
Joubert Road, near Ben Nevis Road, Green Point. Much later, in around 1941, they made their home in 
Grosvenor Court on High Level Road, Green Point, which the writer well remembers. They had two 


Syd was now in his sixties and deemed it time to scale back his workload and rid himself of the stress of 
running his own business. By then he owned at least two shop premises. We cannot be sure when he 
divested himself of them but we do know he sold the bottle store in Harrington Street and took a job as 
Manager of EK Green (Brewers & Distillers) in Castle Street, Central Cape Town, not far away. Edmund 
Knowles Green had immigrated to South Africa in 1805, starting his business in 1829, and became pre- 
eminent in the industry. The name survives to this day but is now a small part of the giant Distell Group, 
along with such well-known brands as Nederburg, Lomond and Fleur du Cap. Distell makes and 
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distributes wine, brandy, whisky, vodka, liqueurs, even cider, and its tentacles spread as far as Kenya; it 
has offices in five continents and agents in 78 countries; it holds shares in South African Breweries, KWV 
and Rembrandt. Its dominance is a measure of change because, as with mining before it, small firms 
have been largely squeezed out, leaving little room in a brave new corporate world for modern Syds. 


Syd was one of a minority who could afford to own a car. We know he was running an Austin Heavy 
12/4 Tourer in about 1930, probably bought second hand, and this says something about him: it was a 
car for the respectable middle classes, solid and unexciting but, above all, it was British at a time when 
American cars were reasonably inexpensive and arguably more suited to colonial conditions. Just before 
or just after this he owned a shiny Morris Minor, with elegant radiator shell and a jewel of an engine, 
four tiny cylinders and an overhead camshaft: there is a photograph of the car with teenager Clive 
standing in front, foot on bumper — newly entrusted with it, one presumes. Years later Syd certainly 
encouraged his grandson Peter to learn to drive and lent him his car. Then in the late thirties Syd owned 
a Morris Eight Saloon. Clive, meanwhile, yearned for a low-slung Morgan Super Sports, the equivalent 
of his father’s light two-wheeled sprung cart and pale grey horse. 


Now Clive always idolised father and romanticised his pioneer past. This can be attested by the letter 


Syd wrote on 4 June 1926 from 73 Harrington Street to the Defence Department in Salisbury, asking 
what medals and bars he was entitled to. He said: “I do not particularly want them for myself, but my 
son is rather anxious about them.” Clive was anyway delighted when on 1 February 1935 he was 
transferred to Bulawayo even though, as the economy relied heavily on primary exports, Southern 
Rhodesia had been badly affected by the depression and he knew he would face hard times. 


For their honeymoon Clive and lvy planned a railway trip to the Cape. Naturally enough, Syd came up 
for the wedding (by no means his first nostalgic trip north to see his son). For the young couple a 
dilemma arose. Not always the most sensitive of men, Syd was delighted with the prospect of company 
on the trip home, and Ivy realised she would be cooped up for four long days in a small compartment 
with a domineering father-in-law. Her marriage nearly over before it had begun! Thus it was that their 
plans were hastily changed and Clive prepared his little Morris Eight Tourer for a 2,500-mile drive. 


The measure of his despondency and concern is Hea iglesia ates There is a grainy, 


lopsided photograph of the couple taken outside a mock-Tudor tavern in Hambledon, Syd with trilby and 
overcoat, Molly with cloche hat and fur-collared coat. Sad to say, there was to be no miracle cure. 


Came the Second World War. True to form, 


joined up we were open to the wide world to be attacked, every man was wanted who could carry a 
gun.” About 5 or 6,000 were to serve in the unit. Their main function was to guard road and rail 
bridges, railway lines and vital installations such as power plants and electricity sub-stations. One of 
Syd’s duties was to drive senior officers around and about, and there is a photograph of him standing 
ramrod straight, sporting white toothbrush moustache, crisp uniform, shiny boots, beside a Ford V8, 
probably the 85 hp Standard Fordor Sedan, with matt finish paintwork, unchromed hubcaps and bumper 
bars, sleeved headlamps. With him is one Tom Smith, who (it has to be said) is by comparison rather 
sloppy. In the background are nondescript two-storey commercial buildings. 


Mind you, South Africa nearly stayed out of the War. Five votes decided the question: Herzog was Prime 
Minister in a “grand coalition” in 1939 and advocated neutrality, but he was deposed by a party caucus. 
Smuts became Prime Minister for a second time. And in the early years of the War Syd’s and the ESPC’s 
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role was as much as anything against an internal threat. Pro-Nazi Afrikaners had formed the 
Ossewabrandwag (meaning “Ox Wagon Sentinel”) in 1939; members refused to enlist in the South 
African forces and sometimes harassed servicemen in uniform. And there was a paramilitary wing, the 
Stormjaers (“Assault Troops”), who swore an oath: “As ek omdraai, skiet my; as ek val, wreek my; as ek 
storm, volg my (If | retreat, kill me; if | die, avenge me; if | advance, follow me).” They engaged in 
sabotage against the Union government, dynamiting electrical power lines and railroads, and cutting 
telegraph and telephone lines. This was going too far for most Afrikaners: the National Party broke with 
the OB in 1942 and the Union government cracked down on both bodies, placing thousands in 
internment camps for the duration of the war (among the internees was BJ Vorster, future Prime 
Minister). 


Cape Town was blacked out at night from mid-1942 (though it was really a “dim out” and from 
September 1943 applied only after 11 pm and was abandoned a year later). The shipping it was that 
faced real danger: German submarines lurked at sea and soon enough a Japanese attack became a real, 
if distant, possibility. As early as September 1940 air raid sirens were in operation and an air raid 
rehearsal was conducted. A few sample slit trenches were dug in Government Road and in the park but 
after some bickering it was decided to merely offer subsidised “shelter tables” at £2 apiece to the 
quivering citizens of Cape Town. Did Syd buy one? Meanwhile, out in the crowded Bay the victualling 
convoys were there for all to see. One and all would look up, experts now, at the low chocolate- 
coloured signal station on Signal Hill to find out which flags were showing. Large hoardings on High 
Level Road proclaimed DON’T TALK ABOUT SHIPS. Robben Island was fortified. And certain social 
changes could be observed: as happened elsewhere, in many occupations women replaced men and the 
South Africa Women’s Auxiliary Services (chauvinistically christened “grown up Girl Guides”) was 
formed. 


Not all of life was bound up with war. Photographs, as we know, can speak volumes and there is one of 
Syd with his arms aloft in mock terror as two beauties (Alice and her cousin Jane), threaten him with toy 
rifles. Another shows him with the womenfolk and little Peter. Peter was 21 when his grandfather died 
and remembers him as a generous man, “paying, | suspect, most of my university fees” (Peter became a 
lawyer). 


And we have a glimpse of Syd talking, or as near to it as we ever will. He is just as we imagined! On 27 
January 1944, hale and hearty at 73, he wrote, in conversational style, from “Dunvegan” to his brothers 
Austen and Edward. The following is copied from a typescript of a letter, so the errors may be Syd’s or 
may be the transcriber’s. 


As | received letters from both of you at roughly the same time and date, | thought perhaps this 
letter would answer both of you; the news in both letters would be the same. | can assure you 
that | was relieved to hear that all of you are well at home; you all being in the front line | 
sometimes feel anxious about you all especially as Jerry has again started to send bombers over. 
We are tuned in all the hours when the news comes through from England. So Ted lad you are 
married again; | think you were wise; it’s not good for one to live alone; you are still young in 
comparison to myself. | wish you every happiness. | hope to meet your wife in the near future. | 
want to see you all once more and the old country, but when, hard to tell. 


| am glad to tell you we are all well out here; | have got my discharge from the army in January 
last. | had done nearly four years, and felt justified in applying for my discharge, when | joined 
up we were open to the wide world to be attacked, every man was wanted who could carry a 
gun. Since the Coral and Midway Seas [sic] naval battles [respectively 4-8 May and 4-7 June 
1942] gave the Japs a headache and the Jerries pushed out of North Africa [by January 1943 
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Rommel was trapped in Tunisia], we were out of the front line and in little danger. Cape Town 
was vital in the war, we expected to get it in the neck from the Japs but that is over though subs 
still get a few ships within a few miles from Cape Town. 


where | do not know, no news of that kind 
is allowed to come through. The last | heard from him he was well and fit. 


returned to Umtali at the end of March last, a four thousand mile journey there 
and back. Alice and her two boys are well and growing up. Peter is nearly as tall as | am, turned 
fourteen years, a pointer that time is marching on. | was 73 last March; glad to say | do not feel 
so old as that, | often wonder when | see some old Jossers walking around who are years 
younger than | am tottering along with a stick or hanging on someone’s arm. | feel very thankful. 
| want to see the end of this bloody war and how the world will shape after, | often wonder; 
however it’s in the hands of the people as a whole, if they combine and stand firm things ought 
to be much better, but if people listen to soft talk and promises to be broken, vested interest, 
etc, then God help them. It’s up to them, they have had lessons in the past, “a world for heroes 
to live in, etc etc etc” — all bally-hoo. | have recently received a letter from Toby, she seems to 
be very much down, does not seem to get over Harry’s death [his sister Elizabeth’s husband was 
Harry Hartridge]. Hard luck on her boy Standley [sic], | do not know if you have heard, but 
Standley got his back very badly injured while in the army, suffers a lot of pain. Has to have an 
operation on his spine, | expect that’s already been done; it’s hoped that he fully recovers. 


| have been lucky lately in letters, | received one from Alice [his sister], they seemed to have 
made their pile and retired. Her boy [Harry Allan] is in India by Alice’s letter, does not say which 
service he is in. If he is in Burma he is in a hell of a spot, | have met fellows who have been in 
previous campaigns in that country, there is nothing too bad they can say about it. Last month 
there was a [drive?] launched here in Cape Town to raise money for the Governor-General’s 
fund. This fund is to help returned soldiers and their dependents over the coming years. Every £ 
raised the Government gives another pound, it was a great success and was on for a week, 
£200,000 was raised, the Government doubled that. 


There was a mock invasion from the sea was staged [sic]. That was on a Thursday night at the 
same time a freighter was sunk by a sub, 49 survivors were picked up by a mine sweeper, can 
you beat it all the fun of the fair going on and a boat being blown up at the same time, what a 
world. 


Annie, Molly’ sister, and their niece Jane are still with me. This war has kept them out here 


longer than they expected. It is possible they may stop out here for good now. They have | think 
become South Africans. Did | ever tell you that 


, that one not Jane’s father, he was 
torpedoed three times in the last year, also Jane’s grandfather who was a Captain in the Royal 
Navy in the last war was killed in action. 

She will be twenty-six in July next, no sign of any marriage as yet. Poor Bobs 
[Frances, Edward’s daughter], Alice tells me Bobs has been bombed out of her home three times 
now. Midday news has just come over that the South of England was bombed last night and that 
an air raid shelter received a direct hit, feared a big loss of life. 


| would like to hear from you people more, | am anxious to hear how you and yours are faring. 


| was surprised to hear Jack [his brother] had sold his business, | am wondering why; did he get a 
big price for it or shortage of supplies that Jack got rid of his business [sic]. 
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Well cheerio, love from all, 
Your affectionate brother 
Syd 


The compiler of this tale remembers visiting Cape Town during the war, in the first quarter of 1943 or 
1944. Just two images. The first: being held in someone’s arms, staring over the bay from his aunt’s 
house. Was not great-aunt Annie, a sometimes difficult woman, also present? The other: his 
grandfather looming over him on the beach, dressed in jacket and tie, smelling of tobacco, making his 
two-and-a-half year old grandson feel very important. According to my mother Syd could be 
embarrassing company. Spying young men lying on the sand he would comment in a loud voice: “My 
son’s in the Army, fighting the Germans!” Though, for all he knew, their uniforms being unsuitable 
attire for sunbathing, they were in service, too. 


Syd’s son was, in fact, in Egypt. A providential motorcycle accident had delayed his departure from 
Rhodesia and he had missed the fighting in North Africa, but shortly he would be in Italy. 


Though his work was administrative he drove a Ford V8 
truck, which was also his office, along with the South African troops from Prima Porta, near Rome, north 
through the Apennines. The campaign has been called the nearest thing in the Second World War to 
the battlefields of the Somme: while Gen Kesselring fought an astute rearguard action the Allies kept up 
their attack on the Germans across unpromising terrain. They then chased them across the Po River and 
up to Scorza, by Venice, when the ceasefire came. 


. Syd would see Rhodesia one 


more time. In early 1950 he came up to visit us. | do not recall much of the visit beyond walking with 
him around the neighbourhood. He dressed in a suit. He liked his tea very hot indeed, the kettle 
brought boiling to the table for second cups. My mother told me later that he was as convivial and as 
brash as ever. He went to see his old haunts in town. He engaged the silent queue at the bus stop in 
lively conversation, telling everyone what the area had looked like 56 years previously. He gave orders 
to the servants in authoritative tones. And he peered over the fence and made friends with our 
cloistered neighbours, a retired couple who turned out to be very generous indeed (I know this because 
they presented me with a copy of Percy Fitzpatrick’s Jock of the Bushveld, which takes pride of place on 
my bookshelf today). 


One afternoon Syd decided to clear up the back garden. My father had been in the middle of some job 
or other and, rather atypically, had left a few sheets of corrugated iron and various odds and ends lying 
on the ground. Syd lifted them up, hauled them a few yards and propped them up neatly against the 
garage. He was still a strong man, stockily built, a little overweight. He ate a conventional high fat diet. 
And he suffered a heart attack, or possibly a stroke. | remember him on his return from hospital, sitting 
up in his bed in the guest room. He could not walk, though | cannot remember whether or not he could 
speak properly. He wanted to return home, and did so, accompanied by Alice. 
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ANCESTOR 
DOCUMENTATION 


(1) PATRICK SCOTT 


BIRTH RECORDS 
See Death Record below 


1861 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1861 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name Patrick Scott 

County Yorkshire (East Riding) 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1861 

Event Place St Peter Le Willows, Yorkshire (East Ridin), England 
Registration District York 

Residence Note Brittania Place 

Gender Male 

Age 30 

Marital Status Married 


Page Number 18 

Registration Number RGO9 

Piece/Folio 3553/81 

Affiliate Record Type Household 

Household Role Sex Age _ Birthplace 
Patrick Scott Head M Ireland 


30 
Wife Ff 22 Ireland 


Citing this Record 

"England and Wales Census, 1861," database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:M7R8-M4K : 10 December 2017), Patrick Scott, St 
Peter Le Willows, Yorkshire (East Riding), England; from "1861 England, Scotland and Wales census," database and images, findmypast (http://www.findmypast.com 
:n.d.); citing PRO RG 9, The National Archives, Kew, Surrey. 
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1871 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1871 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name Patrick Scott 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1871 

Event Place Hartlepool, Durham, England 
Enumeration District 19 

Gender Male 

Age 40 

Marital Status Married 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


Entry Number 23 

Affiliate Image Identifier GBC/1871/4916/0192 

Household Role Sex Age Birthplace 
Patrick Scott Head Sligo, Ireland 
Bridget Scott Wife Sligo, Ireland 


m™ mi” = 
BODO we 


Citing this Record 
"England and Wales Census, 1871", database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:VBZK-682 : 11 December 
2017), Patrick Scott, 1871. 
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1881 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1881 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name Patrick Scott 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1881 

Event Place Hartlepool, Durham, England 
Registration District Hartlepool 

Residence Note Johnsons Square 

Gender Male 

Age 50 

Marital Status (Original) Married 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


Birth Year (Estimated) 1831 

Birthplace Ireland 

Page Number 22 

Registration Number RG11 

Piece/Folio 4908/35 

Affiliate Record Type Household 

Household Role Sex Age Birthplace 
Patrick Scott Head 50 Ireland 
Bridgett Scott Ireland 


William Scott Ireland 


Me™ "BE "= 


Citing this Record 

"England and Wales Census, 1881," database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:Q27B-B1ML : 12 December 
2017), Patrick Scott, Hartlepool, Durham, England; from "1881 England, Scotland and Wales Census," database and images, findmypast 
(http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing p. 22, Piece/Folio 4908/35, The National Archives, Kew, Surrey; FHL microfilm 101,775,361. 
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DEATH RECORDS 


Name 

Event Type 
Registration Quarter 
Registration Year 
Registration District 
County 

Event Place 

Age (available after 1866) 
Birth Year (Estimated) 
Volume 

Page 


Line Number 


Citing this Record 


"England and Wales Death Registration Index 1837-2007," database, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:2JRZ-F11 : 31 


England and Wales Death Registration Index 1837-2007 


Patrick Scott 


Death 


Hartlepool 


Durham 


135 


December 2014), Patrick Scott, 1900; from "England & Wales Deaths, 1837-2006," database, findmypast (http://www.findmypast.com : 2012); 
citing Death, Hartlepool, Durham, England, General Register Office, Southport, England. 


MARRIAGE RECORDS 


See England and Wales Census, 1861, 1871 & 1881 above 


ve) 


BRIDGET SCOTT 


BIRTH RECORDS 
See England and Wales Census, 1861, 1871 & 1881 above 


DEATH RECORDS 


England & Wales, Civil Registration Death Index, 1837-1915 (Ancestry.com 


Name: Bridget Scott 


did 
pe 


Age at Death: 58 


Registration 


district: Hartlepool 


Parishes for this View Ecclesiastical Parishes 
Registration 


ges associated with this Registration 
District: 


District 
Inferred County: purham 


Volume: 103 


Page: 117 
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(2) PATRICK WILLIAM SCOTT 


BIRTH RECORDS 


1871 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1871 


Name Patrick Scott 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1871 

Event Place Hartlepool, Durham, England 

Enumeration District 19 

Gender Male 

Age 40 

Marital Status Married 

Occupation Shipyard Labourer 

Relationship to Head of Household Head 

Birth Year (Estimated) 1831 

Birthplace Sligo, Ireland 

Entry Number 23 

Affiliate Image Identifier GBC/1871/4916/0192 

Household Role Sex Age Birthplace 
Patrick Scott Head M 40 Sligo, Ireland 
Bridget Scott Wife F 30 Sligo, Ireland 
William Scott Son M 13 Sligo, Ireland 
Frank Scott Son M 8 York, Yorkshire 
Patrick Scott Son M 6 York, Yorkshire 
Mary Scott Daughter F 8 York, Yorkshire 
John Scott Son M 1 Hartlepool, Durham 


Citing this Record 
"England and Wales Census, 1871", database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:VBZK-682 
2017), Patrick Scott, 1871. 


: 11 December 
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1881 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


Name 

Event Type 

Event Date 

Event Place 
Registration District 
Residence Note 

Gender 

Age 

Marital Status (Original) 
Occupation 
Relationship to Head of Household 
Birth Year (Estimated) 
Birthplace 

Page Number 
Registration Number 
Piece/Folio 


Affiliate Record Type 


Household Role 
William Scott Head 
Mary Scott Wife 
Mary Scott Daughter 


Citing this Record 


England and Wales Census, 1881 


William Scott 
Census 

1881 
Trimdon, Durham, England 
Stockton 
Dyke Row 
Male 

24 

Married 
Labourer 
Head 

1857 

Ireland 

10 

RG11 
4904/8 


Household 


Sex Age Birthplace 


24 lreland 
23 South Church, Durham, England 


1 Trimdon Colliery, Durham, England 


"England and Wales Census, 1881," database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:Q27B-B7TG : 12 December 2017), William Scott, 
Trimdon, Durham, England; from "1881 England, Scotland and Wales Census," database and images, findmypast (http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing p. 10, 
Piece/Folio 4904/8, The National Archives, Kew, Surrey; FHL microfilm 101,775,360. 
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1891 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1891 


Name William Scott 
Event Type Census 

Event Date 1891 

County Durham 
Parish Trimdon 
Ecclesiastical Parish DEAF HILL CUM LANGDALE 
Registration District Stockton 
Residence Note Single Row 
Gender Male 

Age 34 

Marital Status Married 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


Birth Year (Estimated) 1857 
Birthplace Ireland 
Page Number 59 
Registration Number RG12 
Piece/Folio 4057/ 41 


Household Role Sex Age Birthplace 


William Scott Head M 34 Ireland 

Mary Scott Wife F 34 County Durham, England 

Mary Scott Daughter F 11 County Durham, England 

Agustin Scott Son M 9 Trimdon, County Durham, England 
William Scott Son M 5 County Durham, England 

Ann Scott Daughter F 1 Trimdon, County Durham, England 


Citing this Record 

"England and Wales Census, 1891," database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:WJD3-VZM : 12 December 2017), William Scott, 
Trimdon, Durham, England; from "1891 England, Scotland and Wales census," database and images, findmypast (http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing PRO RG 
12, Durham county, subdistrict, The National Archives of the UK, Kew, Surrey. 


1891 England & Wales Census (Image) 
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1901 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


Name 

Event Type 

Event Date 

Event Place 

County 

Civil Parish 
Ecclesiastical Parish 
Sub-District 
Registration District 
Residence Note 
Gender 


Age 


England and Wales Census, 1901 


Mary Scott 

Census 

31 Mar 1901 

Hutton Henry, Durham, England 
Durham 

Hutton Henry 

Wingate Holy Trinity 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


Birth Year (Estimated) 
Birthplace 
Schedule Type 


Page Number 


Household 
Mary Scott 
Mary Scott 
William Scott 
Anne Scott 
Sarah Scott 
Catherine Scott 


Jane Scott 


Citing this Record 


"England and Wales Census, 1901," database, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:XSHL-Y13 : 8 April 2016), Mary Scott, 
Hutton Henry, Durham, England; from "1901 England, Scotland and Wales census," database and images, findmypast 
(http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing Wingate subdistrict, PRO RG 13, The National Archives, Kew, Surrey. 


Wingate 

Easington 

Rodridge Street 

Female 

44 

1857 

South Church, Durham 

149 

24 

Role Sex Age _ Birthplace 

Head F 44 South Church, Durham 
Daughter F 21 Trimdon, Durham 
Son M 15 Trimdon, Durham 
Daughter F 11 Trimdon, Durham 
Daughter F 9 Trimdon, Durham 
Daughter F Trimdon, Durham 
Daughter F 4 Trimdon, Durham 
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1911 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


Name 

Event Type 

Event Date 

Event Place 

County 

Parish 

Sub-District 
Registration District 
Gender 

Age 

Marital Status (Original) 
Occupation 

Birth Year (Estimated) 


Birthplace 


Line 


Page 


Household 

Patrick William Scott 
Mary Scott 

Annie Scott 

ate Scott 


ane Scott 


ames Johnston 


Citing this Record 


"England and Wales Census, 1911," database, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:XWH3-F6R : 3 August 2017), Patrick William Scott, Hutton 


Henry, Station Town Wingate Station Wingate, Durham, England; from "1911 England and Wales census," database and images, findmypast 


England and Wales Census, 1911 


Patrick William Scott 

Census 

1911 

Hutton Henry, Station Town Wingate Station Wingate, Durham, England 
Durham 

Hutton Henry 

Wingate 

Easington 

Male 

53 

MARRIED 

COLLIERY FIREMAN ABOVE GROUND 
1858 


Ireland Dromore West, County Sligo 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


1 

1 

Role Sex Age Birthplace 

Head M 53 Ireland Dromore West, County Sligo 
Wife F 53 South Church, Durham 


Daughter F 21 — ‘Trimdon Colliery, Durham 
Daughter F 17‘ Trimdon Colliery, Durham 
Daughter F 14 ~‘Trimdon Colliery, Durham 


Boarder M 58 Monkseaton, Northumberland 


(http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing PRO RG 14, The National Archives of the UK, Kew, Surrey. 
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1911 England & Wales Census (Image) 
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DEATH RECORDS 


England Death Index (Transcription) 


England & Wales, Civil Registration Death Index, 1916-2007 (Ancestry.com) 


Name: 

Birth Date: 

Date of Registration: 
Age at Death: 
Registration district: 
Inferred County: 
Volume: 


Page: 


Patrick W Scott 
abt 1857 

Mar 1924 

67 

Easington 
Durham 

10a 

690 
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England Death Index (Image) 


sco DEATHS REGISTELED I8 

Age. strict. Vol, 
Soctt, Heary 54 Carliele 10d 
— Ike 20 W.Han 4s 
— Iris z. i) Tisbury “Se 
— Isab 73 Morpeth 10d 
— Isabelle ° Cockermouth 10d 
— Isabella 49 a.Derby 8b 
— Jack 3 Dewsbury eed 
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—- John ¥. 82 Heneworth 9°e0 
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— Joseph 62 Morpeth 10 b 
— Joseph ¥. 64 Leeds 9d 
— Joyce F.K. 1 Bristol 66a 
— Kenneth 4 Hewoastle L. 6b 
— Kenneth ° Sedgefield 106 
— Leslie i. ° Whitehaven 100 
— Lilien 1 Pontefract 9°e 
— Louise 47 Wallingford 2&6 
— Louisa 83 Monmouth lls 
— lydia 79 Leeds 9b 
— Mabel F. 19 Bury St.E. 4a 
— Margaret 66 E.W 10 b 
— Mergeret 91 E.Stonehouse 5 b 
— Mergaret 67 Lambeth 14 
— Mergsret 59 Marylebone 1s 
- ae 60 Haelingden Be 
— Mergaret A. 55 Keighley 9a 
_- et C. ‘a Wigan 8e 
i et E. 56 Keighley oe 
— Margaret J. 0 Get cehead los 
_- 69 Conway 11 >d 
— Maris 89 Birkenhead 6a 
— Meris 25 Southampton 20 
— Marisn 0 Paddington le 
— Meriao 3 Sculoostes 94 
— Marjorie 5 Leeds 9>b 
_ 3 Cockermouth 10 b 
— Merths L. i) Auckland 10sa 
— Mery 57 Cat eshead 108 
— Mary é1 Paddington lea 
— Mary 22 Wandsworth 14 
— Mery 63 Cannock 6> 
— Mery 63 Liverpool 8d 


ie 
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[From England & Wales, National Probate Calendar (Index of Wills and Administrations), 1858-1966, 1973-1995 at Ancestry.com] 
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MARRIAGE RECORDS 


England & Wales, Civil Registration Marriage Index, 1837-1915 (Ancestry.com) 


Name: 

Registration Year: 
Registration Quarter: 
Registration district: 


Parishes for this Registration 
District: 


Inferred County: 
Volume: 


Page: 


Records on Page: 


Patrick William Scott 
1878 

Jul-Aug-Sep 
Stockton 


View Ecclesiastical Parishes associated with this Registration District 


Durham 
10a 
128 


Name 


Patrick William Scott 
Mary Walker 
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MISC. RECORDS 


Death Certificates for Sydney and Mary Bertha (Scott) Hartridge 


must be left blank for binding purposes.—Hierdie ruimte moet oopgeloat word vir inbinding. 


1 G.P 52080693410 000, 8. BMD, 2. 


WARNING. The penalties for false statements wilfully made are the same as those for perjury. 
WAARSKUWING. Die sisal ve valve verkdacings cpeettis poms fo dheelide o0 in die gorel won maciaced. 


vad 
No. of entry LS 


FORM OF INFORMATION OF A DEATH. 
VORM VIR INFORMASIE VAN 'N STERFGEVAL. 
(Act No, 17 of 1993.—Wet No. 17 eam 1923.) 


Voorname en familiensam. = — — ————EEE 


2 (a) Name of parent or guardian (if deceased was under the age of ten) —_ 
(a) Naam van over of voog (indien oorledene heaede die ouderdot van tien jaar waa) 


(6) Place ce of mother* 
(b) Woon 
3. Bex____ a sto 2 4. Age 
Ouderdom 
8. Race £ 6. Birthplace. 
fi 
7 Whether winglo, married, divorced, widower, or widow. — 


‘Of ongetrond, getroud, geskeio, wewenaar of wedw 
& Oopeton— Movecinfr 


bene Meo 


9 Pensioner or oer 


dependent of 
ntewen Sacrby — Waredy alo 
oF nt 


Datum van oorlye 
11, Place of death. 


Plek waar oorlede ~ - A ne LT 
12. Unual place of anrrrk v >) 
Gewane woouplek O/ 
15, Intended place of burial N° f- 
vi begranfplek BS 
14...Cansen of death Cae 
van dood 


Naam van praktayn 


15, Duration of disease or of Inst illness 3] 
Duur van kwaal of laaste piekte 
16, Name of medical —_ > Ab — 


1. — rod} moark)___ 


i Qumieetae st Coenen: yh 46 


19, Residence — 
Woonplek 


To be filled in sehen the arigned J the Peace or Poli 
aie teed woot oapher dvs tes sad wee Yoon o Pokceoeapte 


reerred Asustant Dutrt Rocatrer amd Distrnet rh 
cies Gor de grea ves Gs Laken dantoregertion caveat thartanpaeonoer 


5 Te. rem inthe como a lnfant ethan 1 year whe die in che inttation shor es born, 
© Mont aangrgre word in die geval van ‘a bloat fas I jnar oud wat ster! im die inrigting waar dit gebare was, 


LENE 


S 


= 


S 


16. Namo of medica! practitioner 


INFORMANT.—BERIGGEWER. 
17, Onginat signature (or mag 


18. Qualificatio 


for binding purposes.—Hierdie ruimte moet oopgelaat word vir inbinding. 


19, Residence. 


‘lay of 
dag van 


The folowing spaces ave are reserved for the use of an Assistant District 


P7e 8. 


$G.P.88104—1044.8—100,000, & BMD, 2, 


FORM OF INFORMATION OF A DEATH. 
AANGIFTE VAN 'N STERFGEVAL. 


(det No, 17 of 1923,—Wet No. 17 van 1923.) 


WARNING.—The penalties for false statements wilfully made are the same as those for perjury. 
WAARSKUWING.—Die straf vir bod 


DECEASED.—OORLEDENE. 


+ Christian names and surname. 


oases hal) 2 plaid 
Voorname en familienaam 


a Arte Nast: dae 
mo of parent or guardian (if deceased rim CC 2 a Se 


(a) Naam van over of voog (a* oorledene onder die ouderdom van tien jaat was) 


() ae of residence of mother®. 
(b) vo. vpn mocder® 
Sex 4. Age. ae ee 


Geslag Ouderdom 


. Burtbpla _ Whether single, married, divoreed, widower, wae dbansey 


Geboorteplek id, BS ote sei. wewgnant of we 
. Occupation. 
ea zs 
. pte 


). Pensioner or dependent of peasop 
Gepensigencerde of afhgp 


t. Usual place of residen 
Gewone woonpick 
Inteuded place of burial 


Voorgenome begr: 

Causes of death. ta Ce. aT ae 

(ln the case of the drath of a mot} Relrne chrimbroce ogy obey ‘pot fest chide mwast by inserted.) 

Oorsake van doog b/ ES 

{In dle cevat van die doef van ‘a moter SOR eter Died, wast din ie uind™ OF me oeeste ima me ingevong: 
CS) Orkeré Shere 


. Duration of discase of of last illness L427. ‘b) Dra 


Duur van kwaal of laaste siekte W2 J, , 


Naam van geneeskundige praktj 


Bie handtekening (of merk) 


Hoedanigheid LE 
Woonplek 


To be filled in when the form is signed before a Justice of the Peace or Police Oficer. 
Moet 1ngerul seord weanueer die vorm coor 'n erederegter of polisicbeampte geeken word. 


on this the. 


Signed betore me a ¢ 
op ede die 


Geteken voor my te 


‘ 


Justice of the Peace of Police Officer-—Vrederegter of Polisicheample, 


Registrar and of the Distelot I 
Die volgonde ruimtes is vir di Bain san die amistent-distritwezistrateur en van dic distriks mtn 
U. tite cw maipae: WOODSTOCK 
Stand inns 
seistent District Registrar. 


‘Assiatent-diet tee 


~ 19 £2 Datei 


When: 
seater Dau 
(Signavsre) ——_— ——— — District Hegistrar. 
v7) Diatrikeregisteatear. 
in 


* To be given in the case of an intant lees than f year who dies in the institmtion whero it was born. 
© Moet aangegee word in die geval van 'n kind onder I jaar wat ster! in die iarigting waarin dit gebure is, 


For instructions see reverse of form. 
\< Vir instraksies sien agterkant. 
Office only : \ 
in hoatuantoer : > 2 


‘Alleen vir gebrait bal 
Tadex Card checked — £4 Som ehooked ——________ 
Tndekakaart nagesion \ Vor nagrsion 

—Indexodl— 


Card received for filing \ 
Kaart ontvang vir opbére . Op indeks geplans 
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England and Wales Birth Registration Index (FamilySearch.org) 


Name Sydney Hartridge 
Event Type Birth Registration 
Registration Quarter Apr-May-Jun 
Registration Year 1870 
Registration District Milton 


County Kent 
Event Place Milton, Kent, England 
Volume 2A 
Page 747 
Line Number 9 
England Births and Christenings (FamilySearch.org) 
Name Sydney Hartridge 
Gender Male 


Christening Date 11 Apr 1870 

Christening Place Parish Church of Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, England 
Father's Name _ Francis Hartridge 

Mother's Name_ Frances Elizabeth Hartridge 
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MARY WALKER 


BIRTH RECORDS 
See England and Wales Census, 1861 below 


See England and Wales Census, 1901 above 


DEATH RECORDS - none 
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WILLIAM WALKER 


1861 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


Name 

County 

Event Type 

Event Date 

Event Place 
Ecclesiastical Parish 
Registration District 
Residence Note 
Gender 

Age 

Marital Status 


Occupation 


England and Wales Census, 1861 


William Walker 
Durham 

Census 

1861 

St Helen Auckland, Durham, England 
St Helen Auckland 
Auckland 

Bridge End 

Male 

28 

Married 


Joiner 


Relationship to Head of Household Head 


Birth Year (Estimated) 


Birthplace 

Page Number 
Registration Number 
Piece/Folio 


Affiliate Record Type 


Household 
William Walker 
Mary Walker 
James Walker 
Catherine Walker 
Mary Walker 
Sarah Walker 
Margaret Walker 


Citing this Record 


1833 

Evenwood, Durham 

12 

RGO9 

3707 / 68 

Household 

Role Sex Age Birthplace 

Head M 28 Evenwood, Durham 
Wife F 30 Ireland 

Son M 7 Shildon, Durham 
Daughter F 5 Evenwood, Durham 
Daughter F 4 South Church, Durham 
Daughter F 2 South Church, Durham 
Daughter F 0 St Helen Auckland, Durham 


"England and Wales Census, 1861," database with images, FamilySearch (https://familysearch.org/ark:/61903/1:1:M7CR-PGS : 13 December 


2017), William Walker, St Helen Auckland, Durham, England; from "1861 England, Scotland and Wales census," database and images, 
findmypast (http://www.findmypast.com : n.d.); citing PRO RG 9, The National Archives, Kew, Surrey. 
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1871 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1871 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name William Walker 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1871 

Event Place Oakey Cottage, Tanfield, Durham, England 

Enumeration District 1 

Gender Male 

Age 38 

Marital Status Married 

Occupation Joiner 

Relationship to Head of Household Head 

Birth Year (Estimated) 1833 

Birthplace Evenwood, Durham 

Entry Number 23 

Affiliate Image Identifier GBC/1871/4955/0088 

Household Role Gender Age Birthplace 

William Walker Head M 38 Evenwood, Durham 
Mary Walker Wife F 39 Ireland 

James Walker Son M 17 Shildon, Durham 
Sarah Walker Daughter F 12 Bishop Auckland, Durham 
Margaret Walker Daughter F 9 West Auckland, Durham 
Annie Walker Daughter F 5 Sunderland, Durham 
Catherine Walker Daughter F 3 Collierley, Durham 
Jane Walker Daughter F 1 Tanfield, Durham 
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1881 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1881 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name William Walker 

Event Type Census 

Event Date 1881 

Event Place Darlington, Durham, England 

Registration District Darlington 

Residence Note Parkgate 

Gender Male 

Age 48 

Marital Status (Original) Married 

Occupation Joiner 

Relationship to Head of Household Head 

Birth Year (Estimated) 1833 

Birthplace Evenwood, Durham, England 

Page Number 38 

Registration Number RG11 

Piece/Folio 4884/48 

Affiliate Record Type Household 

Household Role Gender Age Birthplace 

William Walker Head M 48 Evenwood, Durham, England 
Mary Walker Wife F 48 Ireland 

Sarah Ryan Daughter F 21 South Church, Durham, England 
James Ryan GrandSon M 0 Trimdon, Durham, England 
John Lennox Lodger M 30 = Aberford, Yorkshire, England 
John Mc Finn Lodger M 27 ‘Ireland 

Annie Walker Daughter F 15 Sunderland, Durham, England 
Catherine Walker Daughter F 13 = Annfield Plain, Durham, England 
Jane Walker Daughter F 11 Shield Row, Durham, England 
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1901 England & Wales Census (Transcription) 


England and Wales Census, 1901 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name 

Event Type 

Event Date 

Event Place 

County 

Civil Parish 
Ecclesiastical Parish 
Sub-District 
Registration District 
Residence Note 
Gender 

Age 

Occupation 
Relationship to Head of Household 
Birth Year (Estimated) 
Birthplace 
Schedule Type 
Page Number 
Household 

William Walker 
Mary Walker 


William Walker 

Census 

31 Mar 1901 

Wingate, Durham, England 

Durham 

Wingate 

Thornley St Bartholomew 

Wingate 

Easington 

Anne Street 

Male 

68 

COLLIERY JOINER 

Head 

1833 

Evenwood, Durham 

78 

17 
Role Gender Age Birthplace 
Head M 68 Evenwood, Durham 
Wife F 69 Ireland 
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(3) AUGUSTINE JAMES SCOTT 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Name 


Event Type 


Registration 


Quarter 


England and Wales Birth Registration Index (Familysearch.org) 


Augustine Scott 
Birth Registration 


Apr-May-Jun 


Registration Year 1882 


Registration District Stockton 


County Durham 
Event Place Stockton, Durham, England 
Volume 10A 
Page 107 
Line Number 235 
England Births and Christenings (FamilySearch.or; 
Name Augustine Scott 
Gender Male 
Christening 
Date 21 May 1882 
CiESRENIDE Sedgefield, Durham, England 
Place 
Fathers William 
Name 
Mother's Mary Walker 
Name 


ed SRRLOTUY cite ceeiancerwanereetenres ‘ee secoe ORCHISGIU a Gs 


vie 


mm AU ZUBIN. ci ceceeereesereereeeees SOCKton Lia, 107 


mm BeBtric® occ scceeeeeseeeseeses Girmingham 6 d, 


“. eau « 


150 


24 aif ® ’ s as 
[From England & Wales, Civil Registration Birth Index, 1837-1915 at Ancestry.com for “Scott” Births registered in April, May and June 1882] 
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1891 England Census (Transcription) 


1891 England Census (Ancestry.com) 


Name: Augustine Scott 
Age: 9 

Estimated birth abt 1882 

year: 

Relation: Son 


Father's name: — William Scott 
Mother's name: Mary Scott 


Gender: Male 
Where born: Trimdon, Durham, England 
Civil Parish: Trimdon 


Ecclesiastical 


parish: Deaf Hill cum Langdale 


Town: Trimdon Collery 
County/Island: § Durham 
Country: England 


Street address: 
Occupation: 


Condition as to 


marriage: 
Education: 
Employment View image 
status: 
Registration 
: : ‘ Stockton 
district: 
ED, instituti 
, institution, or 7 
vessel: 
Neighbors: View others on page 
Piece: 4057 
Folio: 41 


Page Number: 59 


Name Age 
William Scott 34 
Mary Scott 34 
ee Mary Scott 11 
Agustin Scott 9 
William Scott 5 
Ann Scott 1 
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1910 US Census (Transcription) 


1910 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Name 

Age in 1910 

Birth Year 

Birthplace 

Home in 1910 

Street 

Race 

Immigration Year 
Relation to Head of House 
Marital Status 

Spouse's Name 

Father's Birthplace 
Mother's Birthplace 
Native Tongue 
Occupation 

Industry 

Employer, Employee or Other 
Home Owned or Rented 
Home Free or Mortgaged 
Farm or House 
Naturalization Status 
Able to read 

Able to Write 

Years Married 

Out of Work 


Augustine Scott 
28 

abt 1882 
England 
Cleveland Ward 18, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Boylston Ave 
White 

1907 

Head 
Married 
Lillian Scott 
Ireland 
Ireland 
English 
Machinist 
Shop 

Wage Earner 
Own 
Mortgaged 
House 

Alien 


Yes 


1910 US Census (Image) 


srate___O Fino 
County Cvyarogon eae 
Towwsnir on otwer oivision oF county .CrweSamoh Lomenohs 


ie ) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 


suau NAME OF INSTITUTION _ 


sariviry. 


| [Emp (Cnytioh) [Eng (Erato) — | Eouy (Crug tar) 
5 pide ec bh) eb cago) 
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Ohne 0 dao, O teen. 
Ohne Eng (pk FC O two 
—Ofwo __} Usnament _| baa se 


LABOR~BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


THIRTEENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1910—POPULATION 


Name or inconrorareo pace 0 Lene rile er 
Na i ek oa KT 


ENUMERATED BY ME ON THE & _ oar of Agnad 


Supervisor's Oistmct No. 
ENUMERATION DisTRICT No, #46 4//.5 


Wato of crv 1t(Pask ofltaack Silty ms 


‘OCeEPATION, 
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1920 US Census (Transcription) 


1920 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Augustine Scott 


facets [Augustus Scott] 
Age: 37 

Birth Year: abt 1883 
Birthplace: England 

Home in 1920: Cleveland Ward 16, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Street: Fuller Ave 
House Number: 9415 

Residence Date: 1920 

Race: White 

Gender: Male 
Immigration Year: 1907 

Relation to Head of House: Head 

Marital Status: Married 
Spouse's Name: Lillie Scott 
Father's Birthplace: Ireland 
Mother's Birthplace: Ireland 

Native Tongue: English 

Able to Speak English: Yes 

Occupation: Clerk 

Industry: Office 


Employment Field: 
Home Owned or Rented: 
Home Free or Mortgaged: 


Naturalization Status: 


Wage or Salary 
Own 
Free 


Papers Submitted 


Able to Read: Yes 
Able to Write: Yes 
Name Age 
Augustine Scott 37 
Household Members: Lillie Scott 34 
Alice Scott 
William Scott 5 
1920 US Census (Image) 
stare... hee : aT: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS caidaanad Supervisor's District No../2.) SHEET No. 
County re ME: | : FOURTEENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1920—POPULATION lace District NOA2Y | mS ste - 
TOWNSHIP OR OTHER DIVI OF COUNTY ar ecercrearecar creer eeater ae nario as reuumamay- NAME OF INCORPORATED PLACE pena : asi eel aia“ sy ———~ -- WARD OF CITY sev f a put wf a 7 ! 
TAA: OF OB TT TONG ce acre aire eee dicuiocaane i ia ENUMERATED BY ME ON THE. /@ pay oF 4 + 1920. /ihox. lhadfe. ENUMERATOR. 


‘of each person whowe place of abode on ; ‘ae of Seth of onch pores and pase a ach pomeranian on in the lind Som re he into ey. I tang ith gv he pon of eth 
January 1, 1020, was in this familly. Fy 5 = STi GET hike reno Meio’ 


Pac arene Ah ne ae ad me 
come oaasetateaer 1 ace = 


earess 


1930 US Census (Transcription) 


1930 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Augustine Scott 


Name: 

Birth Year: abt 1882 

Gender: Male 

Race: White 

Birthplace: England 

Marital Status: Married 

Relation to Head of House: Head 

Home in 1930: Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio 

Map of Home: View Map 

Street address: Fuller Ave 

Ward of City: 28 

Block: 8 

ee in Cities or 9415 

Dwelling Number: 52 

Family Number: 61 

Home Owned or Rented: Owned 

Home Value: 3000 

Radio Set: Yes 

Lives on Farm: No 

Age at First Marriage: 27 

Attended School: No 

Able to Read and Write: Yes 

Father's Birthplace: Ireland 

Mother's Birthplace: England 

Language Spoken: English 

Immigration Year: 1908 

Naturalization: Naturalized 

Able to Speak English: Yes 

Occupation: Store keeper 

Industry: Factory 

Class of Worker: Wage or salary worker 

Employment: No 
Name Age 
Augustine Scott 48 

Household Members: Lillian V Scott 44 
Mary A Scott 20 
William Scott 15 
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1930 US Census (Image) 


alee am ncorpecstnt ai —oom << 

eo ( watetey A 

Township or other 

oes | ee ee 


‘Roumeruted by me on. 


—— A a a 
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1940 US Census (Transcription) 


1940 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Name: 

Age: 

Estimated Birth Year: 
Gender: 

Race: 

Birthplace: 

Marital Status: 

Relation to Head of House: 


Home in 1940: 


Map of Home in 1940: 


Street: 

House Number: 

Farm: 

Inferred Residence in 1935: 
Residence in 1935: 
Citizenship: 

Sheet Number: 


Number of Household in Order of Visitation: 


Occupation: 
House Owned or Rented: 


Value of Home or Monthly Rental if Rented: 


Attended School or College: 

Highest Grade Completed: 

Hours Worked Week Prior to Census: 
Class of Worker: 

Weeks Worked in 1939: 

Income: 

Income Other Sources: 


Neighbors: 


Household Members: 


Augustine Scott 

58 

abt 1882 

Male 

White 

England 

Married 

Head 

Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio 


View Map 


E 84th 

4816 

No 

Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Same House 

Naturalized 

7B 

149 

Elevatorman 

Owned 

3400 

No 

Elementary school, 8th grade 

40 

Wage or salary worker in private work 
52 

780 

No 

View others on page 


Name 
Augustine Scott 
Ldly Scott 

Mary Alice Scott 
William Scott 


Age 
58 
54 
30 
25 


1940 US Census (Image) 


i ne ed 


Unincorpertte pe cacieatamvenmas SIXTEENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BUREAU (F THE CENSUS 


POPULATION SCHEDULE 


Santas 
“STS SESE: 


SSRs: ih 


IMMIGRATION & NATURALIZATION RECORDS 


pei OS eee ee 
Fee Oi 4A Leben J 


Place of birth (tows, we te.) 


Dupri £0 | Sun. Dal Pcecd ae 


ad “tan pymaset ak, 
Pig lid England Lareg Tekan Ta we 


Metin fg. ¥f ME Cenk dex, Durbar‘ ry 


ple, Stn. 154 


eee Be At. ; Z 
= get 
pisihe g sulfone ft 


elt, uke 6-06 88 Ta 


ee 7 28 


[U.S., Border Crossings from Canada to U.S., 1895-1956 at Ancestry.com] 
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MONTREAL, AT END OF EAOH MomTH 


Reparineet of Commer sab Saher 
IMMIORATION SA RVIOR 


WANE 1H FULL, 


Family Hae, 


Grutda harek 
panda Albert 
eubde Edvard 
Aoweee Ls Gb. 
a ater. pe Pree 
ees ee ew Droufh gi. 
ANSI Je ruc w afr A 
mn) Meody Joh. 
Léfs fac heen Ne ris 
bo. rye Jo ha’ 
- " 0 pp Piri ak 
q Hq vaue Spedyunt 
‘a Arittrred heater 
bef Thkuller hake 8. 
pefarsit /t ek Meer & 
£5 | Joe k_ pokes b, 
Ned (Neck EKel 
Ef Rock. Mil im 
4 éfi9 eek, | y, tet 
a dyer Ms2y fe gn kine J 
2 hemp en anwe 


Gh, 4 cays 
4 bes a i LL 
a tu Vtuu yea v F fur 
q aay, be 
Nofertu 
dir tr 
Wileeter Vistke 
Buh MUbert— 
Bolger 


NOT USED 


/ 


| Kt otros | « 


\Pherwao 


ow 7} tut wih 1 Race oF People, 
(Read, | Write, 


Occupation, 


ape. 


ie ck 
rt bag lis’) i? 
bn a Wack: euecet | \" 


Mei an~ 


a Wt acr “je 


: Maw ahes 
© Mathur 
" Wastin 


0» Pit. 


a (Mferprrter'| a ba 


| 
4, Meow 4 |u| 
MS CHK Haine | 


Ww Yucte Kivi Yo Yon 


| 
1 fa pi alr 1# Joa 


Wenese 


" - aurer \" 
|" Pe Spin «| 
1" |9 7 “| 


|» Le | |" 


Mm amen | | 


citlaen oF wabject,) 


Pairk 


Lh alferet ys roe 


St ther’ 


Deidels te 


LIST OR MANIFEST © OF ALIEN PASSENGERS APPLYING FOR ADM 3 


Required by the regulations of Secretary of Commerce and 


fe 
{The name ind vorplets addrous of wanrest relative or friaad ia ue 


dei Mover aan nL ae eae Gad, 
eid In cm 


Az Vis Gs, Cassada. 
Ay DRA 
1th Gere tot Ce 


+ 
BE; 


Saaae 


wy 


[From U.S., Border Crossings from Canada to U.S., 1895-1960 at Ancestry.com — see line #20] 
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SOMAICPLIJA 20 FRAO 


#y aay, PETITION FOR NATURALIZATION 


oteiga Robin, MPN Yat 6H WEST Bao ovevlgahlo Ko ews Bo toravsey aos det Gate xbsistonde T sesh Uti io osatosh ydevol T 
Es Dias eal : inne “ f >) pixeliselavog. Beto ghacglatsaon to 4109 
: Re AY MRT eRle the, Rletrte® Cred of, the Telled Maten fur: the Nartharee Distrive of ON, ot Clevelend, OMe: ae. ‘ i Serna Sete ve ee eee 
The petition of —— r hereby filed, respectfutly showeths 
Firat, Ay place of residence is 41S Pull ler_Aves Cl oye and ciseay———— Pini Liaiatned Soa K ood Eada 

Sea tent trseretion con = ——— 

third. I waa born on the. day of ._-Miaroh anno Domins 1.662. ot _.___._____._ Durham, England —________- 
Fourth. I emigrated to the Unites States from. POP OntO, Canada, on or adout the day of —...._ MOR» 


© qnino Domini 1.901, and arrived in ths United Staten, of the port of ._Mhagra Palle, SsYo.... on the.1Q day of — OW... 


anno Domint 1 S07. om the vasset Ne 99 i sc aa cia oa 


(iio aA 
Fifth. I declared: my intention to become @ citiven of the United States on the ..51____. day of —--—----__--______maeh———___., anno Domini 1919. 
Court of... Cuyahege County. ..._._____. 
_} ahe was born on the 28. day of... Sal y...., anno Domins 1.65 _ 


’ 4 (Give number, street, city or town, and Btats.) 
T have 4 @ chitaren, and the name, date and place of birth, and place of residence of sash of said children ts as follows: Sime ee 


pk Alice bern Feb 14, 1909, Cleveland,d 
WAL tem bern Dee. 19,1915," 


eats pw eee “> peth reside” at Cleveland, 0 


4 


pe?" Seoanihc 1 am not i Sisbétiever in or opponed to or @ member of or affiliated with any organixation or body of persons teaching disbellef th or opposed 
"to orfanieed government. 1am not a polygamist nor 0 betiever in Eadippactioe of potvtemy. Lam attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and it is my 
Intntion to bame a teen ofthe nite States ont to renown ebrailirgys freer all alofance and Aelty 2 any foreign prince, petentae, ate, o werelgnty, and 
gear ehendtitig, 86 es Ost ae Fh , of whom at this time I am a subject, and it i¢ my intention 
fo reside permanently in the United States. " wh alan 
Highth. Iam able to speak the English language. = 
Winth.- I have resided continuously in the United Stales of Ameria for the term of five years at least immediately preceding the date of this petition, to wit, since the 


19. day of _________ Movember... _.-. anno Domini 1.90]... and in the State of Ohio, continuously next preceding the date of thts petition, 
“Veews Re 20 dey of —_____ ae _-. anno Domint 190], being a residence within this State of at least one your nae proveding the date off 
5 STewth, Ihave not heretofore made petition for citizenship to any court, (I made petition for citizenship to the 


eee cena nenenneneenennrennnnennreneeneenennseneares 06 «. on the 


said petition was denied by the said Court for the following reasons and 


United States of America. tind’. 


Declaration of Intention Yo 4101S ana Certificate of Arrival No._—====— from Department of Labor filed this 23... day of _MaPQh __, 19223 
Mors ro Cuma or Cover —I! petitioner suvtved tn the United States on 0m mavens Jews 88, 1904, strike owt the wonts reading Mand Certificate of Areival No... from Department of Laer.” 


a0RAUHIThOS Ros enosAan 
5 ee ee AFFIDAVITS OF PETITIONER AND WITNESSES 
UNITED STATES OF 4MERIOL, ’ 


Hertha Distrtet of Oho, I~ pc EOE aa Sh Maia esteeratwd 

The aforesaid petlstoner, being Gasly nocrm, deposss and says that he ts the pelitionsr tm the abows-entisles proceetings; that he has read the forapoing petition and Imows the 

contents thereof; that the said petition is signed with hie full, trus name; that the same te true of his own except as to matters therein stated to be alleged upon 
taformation and belief, and that as to thoes matters he belieoee it to de trus. ey 


i Sate 


each Being severally, duly, and respectively, sworm depose and says that he ts a citican of the United States of America; that he Kas personally known 
= | the petitioner above mentioned, to have resided im the Unites States continuously 
/ 30 eins 
imimeblately preceding the date of filing his poiision, sinee the day of ______ maPOh ___., anno Domini 1917, ana in the atats tn which the bore 
entisied petition ta made continuously since the. ay of __.______-__ MaP@h anno Domini IT ; ana that he has personal knowledge that 
the sald petitioner is a person of food moral character, attached to of the Constitution of the United States, and that the petitioner ts im every way qualified, in his 
opinion, te be admitted « citizen of the United States. * 
— Ww yt: 


a NE SOL ye et meager 


(ovmg. 5. ee ess 
[From Ohio, Naturalization Petition and Record Books, 1888-1946 at Ancestry.com] 
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TRIPLIOATS 
Tie be given © persen 


DECLARATION OF INTENTION 


rz Invalid for all purposes seven years after the date hereof 


on Please eer. 
In the EE age Ut sty Court 


CUYAHOGA CounTY Be = Fr 
a, ______eguptine Janes Soot) | s aged __3T__ years, 
occupation ____._.@2@R® 2 do declare on oath that my personal 


description is: Color ____.white-—, complexion __fase———----» height 5__ feet 2 inches, 
weight _____135_ pounds, color of hair __hrowa_______-. color of eyes __ blue... 
other visible distinctive marks _Mittle finger on left hand amputated 
I was born in- Durhes England 


‘Ton.the:__-.__..9_. day of __ Sar, anno Domini 1_88@_; I now reside 
Ant ¢ ~ 9415 Fuller Ave. Cleveland Ohio 


Iemigratét to thé United States of Se serous Coase 
* Fon the vessel_____ = Se ee my last 
foreign residence was smiPoronto Cnaada 
of my wife is _ AD tan Fehe was born at ___-Selon Ohio 

now resides at _____ @bewe address 0000 nnn nem 
t is my bona fide intention to renounce forever all allegiance tay © any foreign 


rince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, and particular ‘ ee 
P ” henees ¢ King of ees Britain & icularly fo Ss = 


1 arrived at the port of _____ Buffee @- “AY ge in the 
tate of Bet Zz wr oe ee 
AD i 


i 4 am*hot anahstchist; I am not a 
lygamist nor a believer in the practice of polygamy; and it is ahy intention in good faith 
become a citizen of the United: States of America and to.permanently reside therein: 


HELP ME GOD. / Z 
Subscribed and swomsto before me in the office of the Clerk of 
said Court this_32..day of ___s#&-__, anno Domini 1919 
ED, rs 
Clerk-of the 
~a 


saneneeennsaaesseSer reresennn neta te S SORT T OEE O NS Oe 


ww” 


‘pa 


(For use of aliens arriving In United States after June 29, 1906. To be Issued immediately prior to petitioning for naturalization.) 


Form 526 CERTIFICATE OF ARRIVAL—FOR BATURALIZATION PURPOSES 


‘ae noe ist 
, Wa3281 _ U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
ae J IMMIGRATION SERVICE . 
XY * orrioe or... Commissioner 
i } y\ ee Montreal, Canada, Qct. pe 
i that ra f llowing-named alien arrived iPiica: e date-and: in n the 
er yt, x F + Ay p NATURALIZATION 
M Mame-ol-allens Augustine J. S ¢ = REC &} ED 
} <= Ley a O¢T 27 124 ‘ 
ee Port of entry: Niagara Fall ACK. Mag ool mM 
4 aah SSeS 


% Date of arrival: Nov. 19, 1907 


Name of vessel:* Not recorded Y 
* ‘ 


FO's-HED Enc. 13633 ic) / Commissioner ss 


ee < ee ee a 


Teron Ohio, Naturalization Petition and Record Books, 1888-1946 at Ancestry. coml: 
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SatH OF ALLEGIANCE — VF 
VOITASA La AM A AOMMITSA | ere 
I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely renOunoe ond abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 7 Potentate, © 


(tate, or eowereh@nty, smd partner 80 EO a = enemy 
y of whom I have heretofore been a subject; that I will support and Pick 974 Jaws af the United States of tmariea’ abatnit dts 


* enemies, foreign and domestic; aia a 8 hag a ea 


tae tet ottowel tar ve GOAL spseeatticnn 


* ro af tne whe mad) one ats 
Subsoribed and sworn to beford me, in open Court, tite 2 f!a 9 cet SEE THM am. fies “TR ta on 


Qiks. iO*.am. > wt {F 20h wot es Pee SX nj Clerk, 


OTE —In renunciation of itis of mobiity, add ths fouowing to the oath of allegiance bédvie' is i tn a i i abn 


é30° evict se es aobtit oanars «epee (id yw ub ’ 
; ayer rs se Ee Daalevaly ° atay ua SaBis ts 
bare ' ING PETIT AV bien “vetoes OWE. =! oman 
Pe 1e9] mtod eatlA 
Upon consideration of the Getiti Pn saathaaasnnsbonctesreneeeensin tm mercong Sh Qfidavite tn, sepport théreef; and 


further testimony taken in open Court, d ald _pettti ner, why Sas taken the po PVE abel e Ss mF Revie ated 


rptn® 
to become a citizen of the United States of America, this... day of SEP. 434922... 19.. 
(tis farther ordered, upon consideration of the petition of the said meeeneneeert ene seenentnnneeennnsesenennnsnemenantennantennssnseneneensencesy that his name be, 


und hereby ia, changed to es. -ww--w-n-snesereny URGE? authority of the provisions of section 6 of the act approved 
June 29, 1906 (8} Stat. L., pt. 1, p. i i p oe iehaphbrlaeannaine lat ceca BClieder bach ae 
bat By the C ts - wr Yamal ® saaed 
hatin Talay, sue > 

= C1 OMANTAT SRE ey yen geNG, 

V0. 83 spac at bide exe Lites ss 
ee oe ~- ME keh of Sekt op ORDER OF COURT DENYING PETITION Serberoiiney SaMoe rene Yee 
‘chaton . w siti Tea , a9dimevo# cc ftw yen OL. 
eve) Upon consideration of the petition of enn ee eaten weep nanan Gn the motion of 


aennancnnnntannnttnnnnnnnntnnaeannnnneecnnnnnstnsnannnsnaneenassnenesneatnensnasesnsnenennsnnensnsnanesnnnsnnnee SOP the’ United States in open Court this 
icceaecsiaeg aD ascane BE WPDOMIVIUS OOM cg vig meee ease 


| THE SAID PETITION IS HEREBY DENIED. aN ACO sme Gt Rea, ue foru eat 
F Mee Se oe ra a aa etonaeas Peete aes 
H SS... dota, eo apes = _ — at TAHT eh Anaeete Yo yrostewe pen CLOL Pace weereiinn ty 4 Sonny 
i in aR leita > i ae MEMORANDUM OF CONTINUANCES® ° «*'r= 2 oe ase ound 
Ly, 2 ee 
Ls % | / - @RESSKTIW OMA ARVOITITSG FO erivacrasfuatn on oermaon 
' Continued DO IR Ten BT APTI I EDN TITS ee, Ye Ste eee as sats WO CAINE WARTAD 


0 «hata By £9 9004 tea og 


STITUTED ‘WITNESSES #09889, 50 wad d tom. 
bR samen kk S 


same 6 La) sgn I99%9H snomexT eoliaid. 


SyaMes OF SUB: 


~ Ye amen t walt: Can a. ae te fatto Dawe 4 wae cot ee 
ae ‘occupation ate neneennenet enemy PORIAING tt eppevenen ements eee edtocoeaistesnsniseoeeey 
r 2 je cometh sal deugae =a 


a ieee TT He pean io 


ig WHER tomer 6 8 ty tip y CAR» sraseest nave, oan . NOI sah, ht sane. WSemactiiouns when #5 aeostiinn Yosbgaaays >) 
i Lamune WEST OS Hiram OR nAt Beekt nw 9 id Bethe pile V4,08 Ul Sadsdinn phtabeedy Sanger yao sonra, nA Nina Sa” 


watoit } ' HOM rerbe so watnina 
Sin ww Pe 13 — 4.D,19 | 


Tan Noga sktyaton nv 


[From Ohio, Naturalization Petition and Record Books: 1888. 1946 at AREEStCY: con: 
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F 


a 


Family name ; Given name or names 
ae Augustine | James 
pont Puller Avee, Cleveland, Ohide 
peer ae emer om : 
1753118 as Vol 121, Dge 32 Ue Se Diste Cte, Clevee, 0. 
Country of birth or allegiance yes Whea bora (or age) 
Great Britain Mare 9, 1882 
Date and port of arrival in U. S. | Date of naturalization 


Nove 19, 1907, Niagara Falls Sept. 1 1922 


Names and addresses of witnesses 


Matthew John Pascoe, 2090 E Ee 106 Ste 


ae = 
neat 


U.S. DerartMent or Labor, Immigration and Naturalization Service. Form No.1-IP. 14«—s202 


DRAFT RECORDS 


U.S., World War | Draft Registration Cards, 1918 at Ancestry.com 


a) ~ - 
p= 4a — 
_REGISTRATION CARD_ ePitsr RAs RebOmt 
SERIA | 2 Ib 6 | ew i776 } 9 we bey a2 DESCRIPTION OF REGISTRANT _ AD Pe — 
53 , ¢ Lisasbenided ! BUILD coLor | COLOR 
} OFcYES || OF HAIR 
ee for a alg 7 an é aif) | Medium | Shot | Sleader ” Medium | Stout _| 


Ss Se tee ay |® we le Bz 
GHLS. a ane. harcleak phys ite s 5 Person lost. arm, ler, hand, eye, or is he wnenlblese “irenr 
Acein Years | Dat 


es. é * Duansih 


Hats sor of the U. 5. of wh) so oe oe 2 ‘cen o sobject ? Land OscDlom 
PRESENT OCCUPATION _ EMPLOYER 


saan ND neat Ragman et Gel fe LEE. 
Chet | aL 


LAME 


sg * : - ~ Sass ce 
weantst ae hin. oH ; LOCAL BOARD 
RELATIVE J $98 fi Me ; FOR DM@TRIOT No. 
“TAFFIRM THAT t HAVE VERIFIED ABOTY ANSWE sno Far dal tpt ae y 253@ EAST 80th ST. 
Ped -.- Leese, Lf ntss wee (STOLBVELAND,, Oy | 
Form Nolt Pie “l) «. 


(The stamp of the Local Boord jon @* 0 at 
tha reghstront haa hs pormunnod‘bome shall be plncea in 
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U.S., World War II Draft Registration Cards, 1942 at Ancestry.com 


REGISTRATION CARD—(Mea born on or after April 28, 1877 and on or before February 16, 1897) 
ORDER NUMBER 


SERIAL NUMBER 1. Name (Print) 


v LPI. AvG “shi g sy ee : 


(Vitar) (Middle) Chant) 


2. PLace oF RESIDE NcE (Print) y, 
f ~ 
Fe. p= Z. C. = ° AN eee om SE 


(Nataber and wtreet) (Vown. township, village, or cits) (Coun) (State) 

[THE PLACE OF RESIDENCE GIVEN ON THE LINE ABOVE WILL DETERMINE LOCAL BOARD 
JURISDICTION; LINE 2 OF REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE WILL BE IDENTICAL 

3. ManinGg Appress — 

~~ FR mn — 


6. Pace oF Bit 


te Bpae Nk a 


Seiden tenn -- Wows « or r county’) 


(Exchange) ras 1 ai y E Si Fy 
TNYAME AND ADDRE ff Per Ww WHO Wr Always RNow Youn Appeess 
[= Te heaZE LE LL Ese Lt Heaallt alts 


9. PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT OX BUSINESS 


‘/ = 
ac lhe ake = OF. Soh, 


(Number anil aires Counts)” is, tate) 


I Arrimst Tat I Have Vextien ABOVE ANSWERS AND THAT THEY ARE rma VAC 


» 8.8. Form 1 16—21G10-3 
(Revised 4-142) 


_fitweimas ate Soatl 
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[World War II Draft Card — 1942] 


DEATH RECORDS 


{HEREBY CEATIFY THAT THIS IS 
AN EXACT COPY OF THE ORIGINAL 
AECORD WHICH IS RE 


> om 
Lotortheg |B 


. PRESERVED IN ¥ s 
= OHIO DEPART HEALT 
ty WITNESS MY Sic C 
ise SEAL OF THE DEPARTMENT 
 -———___—__<— 
i/ 1 f) fhe 
Sa nasi a 
] 
OCHIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH l i 
Reg. Dist. No. Ld 06 DIVISION OF VITAL STATISTICS State File No. 0 + 3 3 0 4 | 
Primary Reg. Dist. ez CERTIFICATE OF DEATH Registrar's mf IDC 7 
. PEACE OF D . ope ae: Lene, creas lived If institutron: Rest 
_ Cu cCaystiook o. STATE Ohio s.conr Cuyahoga _i| 
Bb, CITY, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION €. LENGTH OF STAY IN 1b €. CITY, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION j 
Garfield Heights | Garfield Heights | 
@. NAME OF ne (if mot im bospital or institution, give sive address) d. STREET ADDRESS 
INSTITUTION L745 Blythin Rd. 4.745 Blythin Rd. i 
*. 15 PLACE OF DEATH INSIDE CiTY LIMITS? naar . 1S RESIDENCE INSIDE CITY LIMITS? i DTS RESIDENCE ON A FARA? ! 
ves BNO YES re) yes) No 
3. DeebASeD inst ’ Middle Last 4, oar Mont’ ay ear 
_ Ave On PRINT) August ine James Scott cam = =June 21-67 
5. SEX 6. COLOR OR RACE 7. maRRiEO (_] NEVER MARRIED 8. DATE OF BIRTH | 9. AGE Exe He Under 1 Year | If Undér 24 Hes. 
Male White wipoweo rea] prvoscen o 3~-9-82 8% sae Rael Days | Howes | Min, 
100. USUAL OCCUPATION - kind Eon done) 10b. KIND OF BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY| 11. BIRTHPLACE (Siale or foreign | 12. CITIZE CTizeN oF as 
even ifn 2 a tr: we 
MaCHInts Aircraft Fittings fnigland bee 
13. FATHER'S NAME 14. MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME 
William Scott M 


bx = Se ary Walker 
15. WAS DECEASED EVER IN U. S. ARMED FORCES? ~~] 16. SOCIAL SECURITY NO.| 17. INFORMANTS NAME Address 


(Yes, no, oF rhnown) (If yes, give war or dates of service) 27 3-03-697 ’ Mrs ‘ Al tee Stevenson 
18, CAUSE H (Eater only ome cause per lime for (a), 


F TNTERVAL BETWEEN 
PART 1. DEATH WAS CAUSED @Y, aay J AND OGATH 
IMMEDIATE CAUSE fol i : ‘ “~ — : ZO MERE 


shating the 
lying cause Last. 


Conditions, i 7 TO (b) a IA AF aces Sy 
which gave rise to 
above camse (a), 


DUE TO fc) 


PAGT I}, OTME® SIEMIFICAMT CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO DEATH BUY MOT RELATES TO THE TERMINAL DISEASE CONDITION Givem Iw PaRy Ifa! “pe. eee 


g PER 0" 
3 yes [) No 
200, ACCIDENT SUICIDE HOMICIDE 20b. DESCRIBE HOW INJURY OCCURRED, (Enter mature of injury im Part 1 or Part Il of tem 18.) 
5 Oo a 
5 20c, TIME OF ear )=— Month, Day, Year Sst 
injury Cad 
z 


20d, INJURY OCCURRED | 200, PLACE OF INJURY (¢. g., in or about home, | 20f, CITY, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION COUNTY, STATE 


WHILE aT Nor WHILE farm, factory, street, office bidg., ete.) 
wor | arworx 0 


21. 1 attended the deceated rar GL BY 2 3 isms 2 ind fait saw rie alive on, SLas- =e 
Death occurred at —7 jated in 4; and to the best of my knowledge, from the causes stated. 
220. (SIGNATURE (De im PF aia 226. ADDRESS 3 Co47-c4. by DATE iy 
tin MENA LE 7 9 2 AG, fo 17] Zz, 
Tic. BYRFAL, CREMA- lb, DATE 2ic. NAME OF CEMETERY OR CREMATORY 23d. LOCATION (City, town, or chunty) / (State) 
no if 
Hye ia: June 24-67 | ope “olon, Ohio 
24 HAME OF EMBALMER (Lic, NO.) 23. FUNE oy OR'S SIGNATYR fi (Lic, NO.) 
Paul Wheaton 5781 A | C4 UU (SFP0ortma__ 
26. FUNERAL FIRM AND ADORESS (STREET NO.) (ary) (STATE) 
Thomas Funeral Home 12512 Miles/Ayve. Cleveland, Ohio 10 a 
27. DATE RECD BY REG IGNAT, 29. DATA2CD BY 20, SUB-REGISTRAR'S SIGNATURE 
s G () Lig re SUB-REGISTRAR 
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Ohio, Death Records, 1908-1932, 1938-2007 


(Ancestry.com) 


Name: Augusti J Scott 

Birth Date: 1882 

Gender: Male 

Race: White 

Residence Place: Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio, United 
States 

Death Date: 21 Jun 1967 

Hospital of Death: Home 

Death Place: Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio, USA 

Certificate: 43504 

Age at Death: 85 

Certifier: Physician 

Autopsy: Yes, used for certification 

Marital Status: Widowed 

Census Tract: 0714 

Probate search: Search for Augusti J Scott in Ohio Wills & 


Probates collection 


ee 


SCOTT 


A. James Scott. beloved husband 
of the late Lillie V., father of 
Mrs. Melvin (Alice) Stevenson. 
Wiliam _W., and grandfather of 
four, residence. 4745 Blythin Rd. 
Services at The Thomas Funeral 
Home. 12512 Miles Ave.. Satur- 
day, June 24, at 11 A. M. Con- 
tributions to The Garfield Trinity 
Baptist Church Memorial Fund 
will be appreciated. VISITING 
THURSDAY 7-9°P.M., FRIDAY 
3-0 AND 7-9 P. M. 


[Obituary from Cleveland Press — June 23, 1967] 
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[Gravestone at Mount Hope Cemetery in Solon, Cuyahoga, Ohio] 


MARRIAGE RECORDS 


Mother's Maiden Name.....272 

Number of times previously marr wi 

Applicant Aes Dt TE See Oe RE eer 
Marriage to be License issued by. Qa. anon hu. -Dep'y Clk. 


The State of a 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 


were by me legally 


WOH saan Bos seats se 


' Marriage Licenses. 


Augustine d, Scott, 3283.15. 90th-st., 27 y.— 
Lilian ¥. Harriman, North Solon, 0., 24 y, 


[Marriage Licenses from Cleveland Plain Dealer - “May 13, 1909] 
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MISC. RECORDS 


: Z SILVER CORD LODGE No. 651 
Silver Cord Lodge No. 651, F. & A. a. 8 ; 
Sas OHIO S. 3 Gree and Accepted Ailasons of Ohio 
| % Cleveland, Ohio 
THIS 1S TO CERTIFY THAT BROTHER Ae James Scott t THIS CERTIFIES THAT BROTHER 
| initiateoApY. 19th, «.v. 1927 a.c.9927 H 
passen May 3rd, av. 1927 a.t.5927 a a 
raiseo May G2lst, av, 1927 a.c.5927 Ae James Scott 


IN SILVER CORD LODGE, ANDO WE THEREFORE RECOMMEND~ HIM TO THE 
FAVORABLE CONSIDERATION OF THE MASONIC FRATERNITY EVERYWHERE 


| SECRETARY 


THIS CARD ANO RECEIPT FOR CURRENT DUES ARE EVIDANCE OF GOOD STANDING Secretary 


[Lodge Membershif Cards] 


What the Citizens’ Bureau 
* Does 


It issues affidavits to bring relatives to 
thix country 


le fills our applicntion tanks for Gree 
and second papers 
, lt eaplains the vights: of che cleiné 
Old Court House, Public Square and thesien, 
> * Ir dd enship classes all over 
West Third Street Entrance Fe tepdices clgoshonip cteaten all 
lt distributes citizenship manuals 


“To Advise and Assist the Foreign Born” 


fr explains the in 


I) assists in collecting money due 


4 information in ALL 
ES « fi exchange, 
steamship 
estate 


_ Augustine James Scott 5 
has the privileges of membership to ,|/' 


ae “y Come to the Citizens’ Bureau if 
< fo 2 you are In trouble 


Director Oo Q: 
fover) 2 N = i 5) ) 2 


[Citizen’s Bureau Card front] [back] 


— 
[Paintings by Augustine Scott — mid 1950s] 


JA Si Is A MASTER MASON IN GOOD STANDING HAVING PAID 
Bi HIS DUES UNTIL THE ANNUAL MEETING IN NOVEMBER, 
wors Pg ASTER 


Sehly Ire fp trn,— | 1987 Pw, acheck 
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Jim’s wallet 
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Jim’s World War Il War Ration Book 
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Lillie Viola Harriman 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Birth Record (Transcription) 


Ohio, Births and Christenings Index, 1774-1973 (Ancestry.com) 
Name: Lillie Herriman 
Gender: Female 
Race: White 
Birth Date: 24 Jul 1885 
Birth Place: Solon, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Father: Willis Herriman 
Mother: Ella Herriman 
FHL Film Number: 877903 


Birth Record (Image) 


LEC 2 7 R -RETS ~ oN 
RECORD OF BIRTHS, CUYAHOGA CouNTY, OHIO. ] 
= os ee 


DATE OF RECORD. 
Sinia * LOR eer eos ARSIDENCE OF PARENTS. ned 
jeaher, Month, Bay Year 


f ¢ 7 De Af, ‘a ao 
“ ots hé. Any. @, Vile, ep bre 


x 


[Cuyahoga County, Ohio Birth Record — see line 13] 


U.S., Social Security Applications and Claims Index, 1936-2007 
Name: Lillie Viola Scott 
[Lillie Viola Harriman] 
Gender: Female 
Race: White 
Birth Date: 25 Jul 1885 
Birth Place: N Solon Cuya, Ohio 
Father: Willis L Harriman 
Mother: Ella A Harper 
SSN: 276448974 
Notes: Dec 1963: Name listed as LILLIE 
VIOLA SCOTT 
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PROBATE RECORDS 


The State of Obie, |, In the Probate Gourt. 


Wi ttca ot tee « Application for Letters of Administration, 


fink i aharaeet Fete 


wakes application to be appointed as the estate 
vse ica Hone of the... cane Ay seh 


SO) FRR re ttn sad county, deceased, and on siates 
that said... ae Hes Ge Kole AAA LAM CAN died on oF abou! the... rs 
canines WN testaie, leaving A swiddors, hemetamnd and 


Applicant further states that there is not to hGyknowledge any last will and testament of said 
decedent in existence, That the whole personal estate of said decedent consists of,... ee a a 
‘ - L) 


eens torr rovonreoy (oon) younveonposssoores 


Safi Oe Or px haan Ber, Afro 
Hfeseegie tic ee Hi 5 
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1900 US Census (Transcription) 


1900 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Name: 


Age: 

Birth Date: 
Birthplace: 
Home in 1900: 
House Number: 
Sheet Number: 


Number of Dwelling in Order of Visitation: 


Family Number: 
Race: 

Gender: 

Relation to Head of House: 
Marital Status: 
Father's name: 
Father's Birthplace: 
Mother's name: 
Mother's Birthplace: 
Occupation: 

Can Read: 

Can Write: 

Can Speak English: 


Neighbors: 


Household Members: 


Lillie U Herriman 
[Lillie V Herriman] 

14 

Jul 1885 

Ohio 

Solon, Cuyahoga, Ohio 


122 

White 

Female 
Daughter 

Single 

Willis L Herriman 
Ohio 

Ella A Herriman 
Ohio 

At School 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

View others on page 


Name 

Willis L Herriman 
Ella A Herriman 
Lillie U Herriman 


Age 
40 
38 
14 


1900 US Census (Image) 


( By Lawl | Be 


v2.2) _| 4 Joy 
[1900 US Census Data at Ancestry.com 


See husband’s 1910 — 1940 US Census data above 
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DEATH RECORDS 


OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Reg. Dist. No. /§ Ob DIVISION OF VITAL STATISTICS State File No. _ 
Dis, No_ (FOG CERTIFICATE OF DEATH Registar’s No_Lak- AS 
j 2. 


Primary Reg. 
1 es F DEATH USU ESIDENCE Shere: aecessed lived. If institution: Re 
e. mice ore a 
Cuyahoga «stare Ohio 5. COUNTY Cuifehoge 
¢. LENGTH OF STAY IN 15 | c, CiT¥, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION _ 


b. CITY, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION 


Garfield Heights 


d. NAME OF (Ij not in bospital or institwtion, give sirect address) 


: Garfield Heights _ 


d. STREET ADDRESS a 


4816 Bast 8h Sst. 


HOSPITAL OR 
\ wsniurion §6=6 1 816 East 8h St. | 

ns it 2 . 1S PLACE OF DEATH INSIDE CITY Limits? | «. IS RESIDENCE INSIDE CiTY LIMITS? | ¥, 1S RESIDENCE ON A FARM? 
> : yes(])_ No | a no | NO ee 
°o = 3. Dee Sip inst f 4. rg Moat Ts 
2 2 . (TYPE O8 PRINT) Lillie v. Scott cam March ae 
oe of * 5. SEX 6. COLOR OR RACE 7. MARRIED 9) NEVER MARRIED | ]| 8 DATE OF BIRIN| 9, AGE (In yeari| if Under 1 1 Your | tf Wadir 24 Hes, 
x OY ibday) Orn me 
® oO \ Femelo White wioowen 0 siveneee oO ' 7-25-85 ‘ae by |Monedy] Days | Howrs | Mem 
oy 2 \ Yoo. USUAL Ror 10H (Give Wed af work dome TOb. KIND OF BUSINESS OR INOUSTRY| iT, BIRTHPLACE (Siale or foreign 12. CITIZEN vor 

in . WHAT COUNTRY? 
a8 8 ys euse’ wiPe o-------- “Solon, Ohio | 
2 5 3 5 a Ee aire NAME 14, MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME 
Eo-a SHa Willis Harriman Ella Harper 
yf z ; a 15. WAS DECEASED ever IN U. S. ARMED FORCES? ; 16. SOCIAL SECURITY NO.| 17. INFORMANTS SIGNATURE Address 
bs a (Yes, no, or “16” Cf yes, give war or dates of service) no William Scott 
wt 18. E HO Ester o: ‘Eo, cause per lime for (a), (8), ae J} INTERVAL BETWEEN 
a“ PART |, DEATH WAS CAUSED * Lub Hsin, ee cgi ie abs mm 
as IMMEDIATE CAUSE (o) a em oo 


which gave rise to 
above cause (¢). 
stating the ander- 


Bieth 
Death 


Conditions, if any _ TO (b) 


r 
DUE TO (c) é 


lyimg cause last. 


PERFORMED? 


oT RELAYEO TO THE TEMMIMAL Distase Cowpirice Given ix Parr ie) 


a 
» 
» 
a 
» 4 ~ 
Pa] ° 2 3 PART I, OTNER BreMivicAmT Compirions ComTmisuTING To DEATH Bw 
— 
3 3 & S| _ ves (J wo O 
a s = = 200. ACCIDENT SUICIDE HOMICIDE 20b. DESCRIBE HOW INJURY OCCURRED. (Enter nature cf injury in Part 1 or Part Ii ef em 18.) 
33 F oO Oo oO 
i ont 4] 20c. TIME OF Hiowr = Monib, Day, Year 
ay 3 INJURY a ws, 
2 be vm. 
@Q 38 z 20d. INJURY OCCURRED 200. PLACE OF INJURY (¢. g., 1m or about home, | 20%. CITY, VILLAGE, OR LOCATION COUNTY, STATE 
«a ee WHILE aT Oo NOT WHILE 7 farm, factory, street, ofece bldg., etc.) | 
| ry _worK AT WORK 


AGA CGES and bast saw 2 alive on 


+ $0. 


2). | attended the deceased from. 
Death occurred at m om the date stated in 4; and to the best of my knowledge, from the causes stated. 
“Re. AAIGNATURE (Degree oF ti 4, ] 22s. ADDRESS t—~CS~S ees) DATE SIGNED 
‘ Q oy. 
BF22 lS, OEE, “. 2 Vi thle. Chr 2 A 
AL, CREMA- | 236. DATE 23c. NAME OF CEMETERY OR CREMATORY 234. LOCATION (City, town, of county) (State) 
Bolen, Ohio 


7 Bast) March 23-65 Mt.Hope 
K iE OF EMBALMER (Lic, Mo.> | 25. E yy DIRECTOR'S Si (Lic, MO.) 
John ea. Taomas 4269 A | tbe Ta Mts SY6K 
ary) 


(STATE) 


a FURERAT FEN AND ADDRESS TTRET WO) r 
Themas Fimeral Homes 12512/Miles Ave. Ckeveland 4105 Ohio 


27. DATE ie. ay STRAR'S SIGNA 29. SUB-REGISTRAE'S SIGNATURE 
BB Dhow OO J 


v.s. 11 
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Name: 
Birth Date: 
Gender: 
Race: 


Residence Place: 


Death Date: 


Hospital of Death: 


Death Place: 


Certificate: 
Age at Death: 
Certifier: 
Autopsy: 
Marital Status: 
Census Tract: 


Probate search: 


Ohio, Death Records, 1908-1932, 1938-2007 (Ancestry.com) 


Lillie V Scott 
1886 
Female 
White 


Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio, 
United States 


20 Mar 1965 
Home 


Garfield Heights, Cuyahoga, Ohio, 
USA 


18325 

79 

Physician 

Yes, not used for certification 
Married 

0714 

Search for Lillie V Scott in Ohio 


Wills & Probates collection 


SCOTT 


| 
Litile V. Seott, {nee Harriman)], 
beloved wife of A. James, mother 
of Mrs. Afice Stevenson, and 
Willlam, grandmother of four, 
residence, 4816 FE. 84th St. Friends 
may call at Thomas Funeral Home 
12512 Miles Ave. Services Tues- 
gay, March 23, at 2:30 p. m. 


if 
[Obituary from Plain Dealer | Tuesday, Mar 23, 1965 | Cleveland, OH | Page: 39 at GenealogyBank.com] 
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MISC. RECORDS 


IN RE ESTATE OF IN THE PROBATE COURT OF 


_____LIE, ¥, score 


DETERMINATION OF INHERITANCE TAX DETERMINING TAX 


This day this cause came on to be heard and the Court from the report of the appraisal and other evidence 
finds and determines the actual market value of the property subject to inheritance tax and the deductions to 


be as follows: 
Personal Property (Schedule A) 
Real Property (Schedule A) 
Gross Estate 
Deductions (Schedule B) 
Net Estate 
Other Taxable Property (Schedule D) 
Total Property Subject to Tax 


‘That this finding and determination is 


Wrrbout auditor's sppramal 
After auditor's appraisal 


After exceptions 
The Court further finds; 


ae yree 


That the persons, institutions or corporations to the property, their where material, the value 


ir ages 
of the successions, the applicable exemptions, the amount tax for which each successor is liable, the date of 
accrual of tax, the person, institution or corporation by whom such tax should be paid, and the township or 


pality in which the tax originates are as follows: 


PROBATE COURT 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY 


FEB 26 1966 


INHERITANCE TAX 
JOURNAL ENTRY 
DETERMINING TAX 


Doc. _.._ 673 No. 
DETERMINATION OF 


[Probate Papers — February 26, 1966] 
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From: LeeScott@webtv.net (Lee Scott) Save Address - Block 
To: scottjanis@hotmail.com Save Address 
Subject: Yorkshire Pudding 
Date: Sat, 7 Apr 2001 06:42:46 -0500 (EST) 
Reply Reply All Forward Delete Previous Next 


I found the recipe for yorkshire pudding. It was out of a very old 
cookbook that belonged to your grama Scott. Enjoy!! 
i! one cup milk 

one cup flour 

two eggs 

one fourth teaspoon salt. 
Mix salt and flour, and add milk gradually to form a smooth paste, then 
add eggs be aten until very light. Cover bottom of hot 
pan with some of beef fat tried out from roast, pour mixture in pan 
one-half inch deep. Bake twenty minutes in hot oven, basting after well 
risen, with some of the fat from pan in which meat is roasting. Cut in 
squares for serving. Bake, if preferred, in greased, hissing hot iron 
gem pans. 
I do not know what a iron gem pan is, I told you this cookbook was old. 
I guess you also have to cook up a beef roast first. Oh well have fun 
and take good care of Lee. Make sure he takes his naps. 
Dawn 
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(4) MARY ALICE (SCOTT) STEVENSON 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Name: 

Age in 1910: 
Birth Year: 
Birthplace: 


Home in 1910: 


Street: 
Race: 
Gender: 


Relation to Head of 
House: 


Marital Status: 
Father's name: 
Father's Birthplace: 
Mother's name: 
Mother's Birthplace: 
Neighbors: 


Household Members: 


1910 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Mary Scott 
0 

abt 1910 
Ohio 


Cleveland Ward 18, Cuyahoga, 
Ohio 


Boylston Ave 

White 

Female 

Daughter 

Single 

Ageline Scott [Augustine Scott] 
England 

Lillian Scott 

Ohio 


View others on page 


Name Age 
Ageline Scott 28 
Lillian Scott 24 
Mary Scott 0) 
Alice Harriman 49 
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DEATH RECORDS 


Ohio Death Index, and 1958-2007 (FamilySearch.org) 


Name Mary Alice Stevenson 
Event Type Death 

Event Date 04 Jul 2005 

Time 07:05 PM 

Event Place ,,, United States 
Registration Place Private Residence 
Registration Date 11 Jul 2005 

Residence Place Brunswick, Medina, Ohio, United States 
Address 4211 Western Reserve Dr 
Residence Postal Code 44212 

Within City Limits Yes 

Gender Female 

Age 95 

Marital Status Widowed 

Race White 

Hispanic Origin Not Hispanic 

Industry Occupation Not Classifiable 
Education Level 1 year college 

Occupation Occupation Not Classifiable 
Military Service No 

Social Security Number 290-46-6454 

Birth Date 19 Feb 1910 

Birthplace Ohio 

Father's Surname Scott 

Mother's Surname Harriman 

Injury at Work Unclassifiable 

Hospital Status Other/residence 


Referred to Coroner Not Referred to Coroner 
Autopsy Performed No Autopsy performed 
Method of Disposition Burial 

Certificate Number 56355 
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Mary Alice (Scott) Stevenson 


STEVENSON MARY ALICE STEVENSON (nee Scott), age 95, 
dear wife of the late Melvin, beloved mother of Jeanne 
Andrews (James), dear grandmother of Amy Melugin (Keith), 
Scott (Rebecca) and Daniel (Amy) Andrews, great 
grandmother of Hannah, David and Micah. Member of Garfield 
Trinity Baptist Church. Passed away Monday, July 4, 2005. 
Memorials may be forwarded to Cuyahoga Valley Christian 
Academy Library Fund, 4687 Wyoga Lake Rd., Cuyahoga 
Falls, OH 44224-1034. Funeral 11am Friday, July 8 at the 
funeral home. Friends may call at the BUSCH FUNERAL 
HOME, 7501 RIDGE ROAD FROM 7-9PM WEDNESDAY AND 2-4 
AND 7-9PM THURSDAY. Interment in Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
Solon, OH. BUSCH FUNERAL & CREMA-TORY SERVICES 440- 
842-7800. For more information, to send a condolence or to 
view an on-line memorial, see www.buschfuneral.com 
Published in The Plain Dealer from 7/6/2005 - 7/7/2005. 


Back 


Twenty Third Psalm 
The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth 
my soul; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name's sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thou anointest my 
head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever. 
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In Loving Memory Of 
Mary A. Stevenson 


Born 
February 19, 1910 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Date of Death 


July 4, 2005 
Brunswick, Ohio 


Place and Day of Service 
Busch Funeral Home 
Friday, July 8, 2005 

11:00 A.M. 


Officiating Clergy 
Rev. David Rowland 
Interment 
Mt. Hope Cemetery 
Solon, Ohio 
Lot 123, Grave 2 


Arrangements By 
Busch Funeral and Crematory Services 


(440) 842-7800 
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MELVIN FRED STEVENSON 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Name: 


Age: 

Birth Year: 
Birthplace: 
Home in 1920: 
Street: 
Residence Date: 
Race: 

Gender: 


Relation to Head of 
House: 


Marital Status: 
Father's name: 
Father's Birthplace: 
Mother's name: 
Mother's Birthplace: 
Occupation: 
Attended School: 
Neighbors: 


Household Members: 


1920 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Melvin Stevenson 


abt 1914 

Ohio 

Cleveland Ward 6, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Riverside Ave SW 

1920 

White 


Male 


Son 


Single 

Vaughn Stevenson 
Ohio 

Myrtle Stevenson 
Ohio 

None 

Yes 


View others on page 


Name Age 
Vaughn Stevenson 38 
Myrtle Stevenson 36 
Melvin Stevenson 6 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


Name: 

Birth Year: 

Race: 

Nativity State or Country: 
State of Residence: 


County or City: 


Enlistment Date: 
Enlistment State: 
Enlistment City: 
Branch: 

Branch Code: 
Grade: 

Grade Code: 


Term of Enlistment: 


Component: 


Source: 


Education: 

Civil Occupation: 
Marital Status: 
Height: 

Weight: 


U.S. World War Il Army Enlistment Records, 1938-1946 (Ancestry.com) 


Melvin F Stevenson 
1913 

White, citizen (White) 
Ohio 

Ohio 

Cuyahoga 


3 Jul 1942 
Ohio 


Cleveland 


Branch Immaterial - Warrant Officers, USA 


Branch Immaterial - Warrant Officers, USA 


Private 


Private 


Enlistment for the duration of the War or other emergency, plus six months, subject to 


the discretion of the President or otherwise according to law 


Selectees (Enlisted Men) 


Civil Life 


3 years of college 


Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists 


Single, with dependents 


66 
157 


MARRIAGE RECORDS 


Cuyahoga County Probate Search 


Case Number: 
Case Title: 
Case Type: 

Filing Date: 
Judge: 
Case Status: 


Status Date: 


License Issue Date: 


1900ML119941 


THE HISTORICAL MARRIAGE OF STEVENSON/MELVIN/F TO SCOTT/MAR Y/ALICE 
HISTORICAL (CONV. ONLY) 
MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 1900 


A JUDGE IS NOT CURRENTLY ASSIGNED TO THIS CASE 


CLOSED 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 2000 


MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 1900 


Date Married: 


Volume: 211 


Page: 0324 
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DEATH RECORDS 


Name: 

Birth Date: 

Birth Place: 
Gender: 

Race: 

Hispanic Origin: 
Residence Place: 
Residence Zip Code: 
Death Date: 
Death Time: 
Hospital of Death: 
Death Place: 
Certificate: 

Age at Death: 


Registrar's Certificate Number: 


Certifier: 

Referred to Coroner: 
Autopsy: 

Method of Disposition: 
Filing Date: 

Hospital Status: 

Injury in Ohio: 

Type Place of Injury: 
Social Security Number: 


Father's Surname: 


Mother's Maiden Name: 


Marital Status: 


Education: 


Armed Forces Indicator: 


Branch of Service: 


Census Tract: 


Primary Registration District: 


Ohio, Deaths, 1908-1932, 1938-2007 (Ancest 


Melvin F Stevenson 

3 Jun 1913 

Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio, United States 
Male 

White 

Not Hispanic (Latino) 
Parma, Cuyahoga, Ohio, United States 
44134 

22 Nov 2000 

06:05 PM 

UHHS Geauga Regional Hospital 
Geauga, Ohio, USA 
089773 

87 

00574 

Physician 

Not Referred to Coroner 
No Autopsy performed 
Burial 

29 Nov 2000 
Hospital/Inpatient 

Yes 

Unspecified Place 
300-12-2394 

Stevenson 

Kaufman 

Married 

2 years college 

Yes 

Army 

1775 

2800 


.com 


[ Gravestone at Mount Hope Cemetery in Solon, Cuya 


hoga, Ohio] 
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Melvin F. Stevenson 
June 03, 1913 - November 22, . 000 


Visitation: November 25, 2000 
Service: November 27, 2000 
Cemetery: Mount Hope 


Beloved Husband of Mary Alice (nee Scott). Dear Father of Jeanne Andrews 

(James). Loving Grandfather of Amy Melugin (Keith), Scott Andrews(Rebecca) and Daniel 
Andrews. Member of Garfield Trinity Baptist Church. WWII Air Force Veteran. Passed 
Away Wednesday November 22. Memorials May Be Forwarded to Cuyahoga Valley 
Christian Academy Library Fund 4687 Wyoga Lake Road Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44224- 
1034. Service at the Funeral Home Monday November 27 at 11:00am. Friends May Call at 
the BUSCH FAMILY CHAPEL, 7501 Ridge Road from 7-9pm Saturday and 2-4 & 7-9pm 
Sunday. 440-842-7800. 


On-Line Memorial Program by FuneralNet 
Copyright © 1998-2000 


ie wer x F.| 
‘ON, |. 


j eof Amy M. 
Keith), ScottsAndrews|; 
{Rebecca) anf Daniell; 


Wednesday, Nov. 28.| 
d to Cuyahooa Velley|' 
ed to Cuyahoga Valley 

Christian Library : 
‘Fund, 4687 Wyoga Lake i 


Rd., Cuyahoga Falls, OH 
44224-1034, Service at the ; 
Monday, 
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Twenty Third Psalm 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my soul; 
He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name's sake, Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


In Loving Memory Of 


Melvin F. Stevenson 
Born 
June 3, 1913 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Date of Death 
November 22, 2000 
Chardon, Ohio 
Place and Day of Service 


Monday, November 27, 2000 
11:00 A.M. 


Busch Family Chapel 
Parma, Ohio 
Interment 

Mt. Hope Cemetery 
Solon, Ohio 


Arrangements By 
Busch Family Chapel 
(440) 842-7800 
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MISC. RECORDS 


‘What Home Should Be 


By Melvin Stevenson 


Home wouldn't be a mansion 
Luxurious and grand 
It doesn’t have to occupy 
A large expanse of land 


It can be a modest dwelling 
Or a tiny little plot 
With furnishings and fixings 
That haven't cost a (ot 


But home should be a special place 
‘Where we can truly share 
Joys and sorrows equally 

With others living there 


A place where all our dreams are born 
And future plans are laid 
And, where, among familiar things 
Our memories are made 


A nest where little ones grow tall 
And stronger every day 
A place they'll think about and miss 
‘When they are far away 


Home is more than just a place 
To shield us from the cold 
Or a refuge we depend on 

To house us when we are old 


Home is where we live each day 
And modest tough it be 
It can shine as an example 
Of love and harmony 
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(4) WILLIAM WILLIS SCOTT 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Foe Ses STATE OF OHIO 
1 | ee Re ee near BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS 
Township of... CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH 
or 
WEG OOF cies sen csscecscisicsescccecrcacwccealtaceaecacaces 
or . 
City OF oop pe geen. _-»-R@Bistration District Noq............... 5% tt eeTeeeeeccennnnsnnnnee BING Oris seis ccccessiecasiscnssterssvcsresnctvoee 


16460 


Registered No. 


Wea, o Wak AV f / : § If child is not yet named, make 
FULL NAME OF CHILD~ Needed, VA i > ( supplemental report, asdirected 


| Twin, triplet, Number in order as Legit- if. | Date of Mi wh Sf & 
or other? | of birth imate? Tas | birth. f GZ ee. Oe ae , 191... 54 
(To be answered only in event of plural births) (Month) (Day) (Yer) 


FATHER — MOTHER 


J M 
NAME se E i A MAIDEN A 22, yY 5S ve 
> 2 ENCE 7) 
47338 GS? 
ORRACE Cy 1 


AGE AT LAST = ee | COLOR i koe atcast Ey. 

BIRTHDAY .........0.0......$2er...| OR RACE eae BIRTHDAY... 
(Years) 

BIRTHPLACE > BIRTHPLACE 

a eS” GA LOZ, eA Co. nal 

OCCUPATION Ye, Y | occuration aS) = 

AND INDUSTRYZ AB" (es aes AND INDUSTRY 


‘NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND LIVING 7 a 


Number of children born alive to this mother, = Number of children of this mother living, 
Z P| Including this ehild (if born alive)... —— 


incinding this child (if born alive)... aed. 


CERTIFICATE OF vane Hi PHYSICIAN OR 


.-and that the 


| hereby certify that | attended the birth of this child born to. 


child was............. i, ma Yaa +. on the date above stated. 


er ey a 
*When there was no attending physician pe og 
or midwife, then the father, householder, (Signature)... Tosco 
eto., should mnke this return. A stillborn ‘ 


childis one that neither breathes norshows 
other evidence of life after birth. 


Given name added from a supplemental report 
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See mother’s probate records above 


See father’s 1920, 1930 & 1940 US Census data above 
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DEATH RECORDS 


Name: 

Race: 

Age at Death: 
Birth Date: 
Death Date: 


Death Place: 


Florida Death Index, 1877-1998 (Ancestry.com) 


William W Scott 
White 

72 

14 Dec 1914 

11 Mar 1987 


Pinellas, Florida, United States 


William W Scott, 72 


Obituaries 


St. Petersburg Times (FL) - Friday, March 13, 1987 
SCOTT, WILLIAM W., 72, of Seminole, died Wednesday (March 11, 1987) at Sun Coast Hospital, Largo. He was born in Cleveland 


and came here five years ago from Brecksville, Ohio, where he was a retired tool and die maker with the Taylor Tool Co. Survivors 


include his wife Patricia; three sons, William, Mentor, Ohio, Richard, Largo, and Lee, Huntington, Ind.; a sister Mary Alice Stevenson, 
Cleveland, and six grandchildren. Serenity Gardens Funeral Home, Largo. 


Tampa Bay Times 


Gi WINNER OF 10 PULITZER PRIZES 


St. Petersburg Times (FL) - Friday, March 13, 1987 


[Obituary from Genelogybank.com] 
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a The Twenty -Third Psalm 
C dh leord is ty shepherd, q shall not Wont 


He maketh me to lie down ingreen pastures 


if i i ll 
He leadeth me beside the still woters 


Ne restoreth my soul ke leadeth me in the 


f aths f righte Ousmess Por His name's soe 


j Wo ' P 
U.. though q walk through the calley of the 
I 
shadow oP death q wil fear no evil 
hou ort with \ Jand 
f 
u STO “ mip wt nt 
{ho porest o tab bellore nv n the 
ser L 1201 
th Tr £00 W 
my cupr t 
, t 
Surely JoodNe ° ho How 
| f 4 
co a 
{w well in the house of the Leord flor eve 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


MAR 1 4 1987 


In Memory Of 
William W. Scott 


Born 
December 14, 1914 


Date of Death 
March 11, 1987 


Services From 
Serenity Gardens Funeral Home 
Saturday, March 14, 1987 
2:00 P.M. 


Officiating 
Dr. Harry B. Parrott 


Entombment 
Serenity Gardens Memorial Park 


Funeral Conducted By 
Serenity Gardens Funeral Home 
Largo, Florida 
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[Gravestone at Serenity Gardens Memorial Park in Largo, Florida] 
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MARRIAGE RECORDS 
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Cuyahoga County Probate Court Search - 12/7/2017 


Case Number: 


Case Title: 


Case Type: 


Filing Date: 


Judge: 


Case Status: 


Status Date: 


License Issue Date: 


Date Married: 


Volume: 


1900ML966280 


THE HISTORICAL 
MARRIAGE OF 
SCOTT/WILLIAM/WILLIS 
TO 
LEE/PATRICIA/IRENE 


HISTORICAL (CONV. 
ONLY) 


MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 
1900 


A JUDGE IS NOT 
CURRENTLY 
ASSIGNED TO THIS 
CASE 


CLOSED 
THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 23, 2000 


MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 
1900 


242 
Page: 


0471 
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Marriage Certificate (found in Patricia Scott’s documents) 
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Marriage Announcement (found in Patricia Scott’s documents) 


Willis-Lee 

Mr. and Mrs, R. E. Lee, 8921 
Meridian Avenue N. E., announce 
ptbe marriage on Feb. 4 of their 
daughter, Patricia Irene, to Mr, 
- William Willis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. James’ S@6tt, 4816 E. 84th Street, 
Garfield Heights. A reception fol- 
‘lowed the ceremony at the home of 
ithe bride’s parents. 


Marriage License Issued (found in Patricia Scott’s documents) 


_ARRIAGE LICENSES » 
J (issued) i 
ehul Abbott, 26, 11909, Buckingham, ; 
. Alice Schafer, 22, 2622 Hampshire. ; 
. "William Baron, 21, 2035 Dowd, to 
Ann Feters, 21, 308 Fels { 
“Jolin Crooks, 24, 14744 Wemple, to 
Mildred Wanda, 20, 928 FE. 149th. ~. 
Joseph Dory. 23, 4609 Hough,; to 
Anna Danko, 19, 1085 E. 78. é 
John Ellictt, 60, 2233-E. 80, to- 
Bertha Sullivan, 4 2168 E. 87/ 
Wilbur Gordon, 52. 612 Wade Park, 
to Sarah Gordon, 56, 8612 Wade Park, 
Alex Kovach, 22. 936 E. 79, to Helen 


t 
3 
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Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Marriage Records and Indexes, 1810-1973 
(Ancestry.com) 


Name: William Willis Scott 
Marriage Date: 1943-1945 

Form Type: Index 

Gender: Male 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Marriage Records and Indexes, 1810-1973 
(Ancestry.com) 


Name: Patricia Irene Lee 
Marriage Date: 1943-1945 
Form Type: Index 


Gender: Female 
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MISC. RECORDS 


Garfield 


gaigh Sthaog, 


This Certifies That 


William Willis Scott 


Has completed in a satisfactory manner the__ LaduSsizmal Course of Study 
prescribed for Graduation from this First Grade High School and is hereby awarded this 


Diploma 


Given at Garfield Heights, Ohio, this thirty-first day of May, 3934 
Ezutif He faucmg Cui ’ ZG, “aad 


Ce Ppottdont Board of 
(FC GFEDication 
OF Oe A, 
Clerk 
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Chis certifies that 
WILLIAM WW. 8 ORT 


ts thsued under ourhands and. seal 
Cid Vth day f June, 1958 


Darvthy (Cnrmagei 
ee ee 


Dale Carnegie certificate in Effective Speaking 
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WILLIAM W. SCOTT 
PATRICIA |. SCOTT 
7888 English Drive LY i 2 | os 
Brecksville, io 44141 

SO 
ie == of athe, (B.erden, LY s/A3 L2O 

cv 
Dre Mancbrad (nvecky owe 246A. 
| i. CLEVELAND TRUST 


Brecksville Office 


The Cleveland Trust Company 
= ,s 44141 = i 
Mem =. -7G 


104 LOOOBS7H00730"5i04" OSAE “00000 42350," 


Bill Scott’s Signature (1979) 


Lite) | 
/ 


[Bill Scott’s Pencil Sketches] 
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iage Renewal Vows written by their friend Rose Mary Peffer to celebrate Pat 


Marriage 
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First Day of Issue Commemorating 25" Anniversary of the National Apprenticeship Act (August 1962) 


Commemorating 
25th ANNIVERSARY of 
NATIONAL 
APPRENTICESHIP ACT 


1937-1962 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
as an Apprentice in the Tool, Die 
and Precision Machining Industry 


National Tool, Die & Precision Machining Assn. 
907 Public Square Bidg. * Cleveland 13, Ohio 


FIRST DAY OF ISSUE 


FIRST DAY OF ISSUE 


Mr. Amund F. Amundson, President 
Ansco Tool, Inc. 

1219 Brookpark Road 

Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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Bill’s War Ration Book used during World War II 
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PURCHASE AGREEMENT 


This agreement entered into this 2 3 day of June, 1969 by and 


between William W. Scott, presently residing at 7888 English Drive, 


Inc., an Ohio corporation, located at 1219 Brookpark Road, Parse, Chico 


and hereinafter referred to as Buyer, and contains the terms and conditions 


as set forth below: 


WITNESSETH: 


Whereas Seller desires to sell his entire holding of sixty (60) 
shares of the capital stock in Ansco Tool Inc., 1219 Brookpark Road, 
Parma, Ohio, and has written his notice of intentions to Buyer and the 
two remaining stockholders pursuant to a certain buy and sell agreement 
executed May 15, 1968, and Buyer desires to fulfill his obligations as 
Aa Se1t agreesent) For the purchase of sixty (60) 


shares of capital stock, they agree as follows: 


Buyer agrees to pay Seller Ninety Five Thousand Sixteen Dollars 
and sixty cents ($95,016.60) on the following terms and conditions: 
$23,754.10 upon the execution of this agreement, and will deliver to Seller 
at the time of execution three cognovit notes, the first of which will be 
dated sixty (60) days after the signing of this agreement in the amount 
of $23,754.10, the second will be dated one year after the signing of this 
agreement in the amount of $23,754.10, and the third note will be dated 


two years after the signing of this agreement, in the amount of 


$23,754.30. These notes will bear no interest. Notes shall be payable 
at 1219 Brookpark Road, Parma, Ohio, or such other place as Seller 


designates. 


If the circumstences justify, Buyer reserves the privilege of 


paying any one or all of the notes in advance of their due date. 
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PATRICIA IRENE LEE 


BIRTH RECORDS 


Dept. of Public Welfare 


a 


City of Gbeveland 


Division of Health 


_ \ 
Bureau of Vita! Statistics 


Chis Gertifies that the following Gertiticate of Birth j 
aoa! this office 7 af Birth is on file 


NekefiGe dia. 4 a’ ee Se aiins,| 
Names... ..Fatricia Irenevbee.. Sab, 
Date of Birth ......... February .25,..1925,.............. 

Place of Birth......... 9708 Hollingworth Ct..... keer 

Father’s Name ......98 Edwin lee 

Mother's Maiden Name lassie Ault. ce . rien 

Residence .......5: 2708. Hollingsworth.C.. 

Signed Lee 7 OE ase 


COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH 


Name: 

Birth Date: 

Birth Place: 

State File Number: 


Additional Information: 


Ohio, Birth Index, 1908-1964 (Ancestry.com 


Patricia | Lee 
25 Feb 1925 
Cuyahoga 

1925018933 


Edwin 


Name: 

Last Residence: 
BORN: 

Died: 


State (Year) SSN 
issued: 


U.S., Social Security Death Index, 1935-2014 (Ancestry.com) 


Patricia Irene Scott 

34646 Seminole, Pinellas, Florida 
25 Feb 1925 

14 Sep 2010 


Ohio (Before 1951) 
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1930 US Census (Transcription) 


Name: 

Birth Year: 
Gender: 

Race: 
Birthplace: 
Marital Status: 


Relation to Head of House: 


Home in 1930: 
Map of Home: 


Street address: 
Ward of City: 

Block: 

House Number: 
Dwelling Number: 
Family Number: 
Attended School: 
Father's Birthplace: 
Mother's Birthplace: 


Household Members: 


1930 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Patricia | Lee 

abt 1925 

Female 

White 

Ohio 

Single 

Daughter 

Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio, USA 
View Map 


Amesbury Avenue 
20 

56 

9328 

31 

84 

Yes 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Name 
Edwin R Lee 
Flossie F Lee 
Carrol R Lee 
Vern M Lee 
Patricia | Lee 
Shirley A Lee 
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1940 US Census (Transcription) 


Name: 

Age: 

Estimated Birth Year: 
Gender: 

Race: 

Birthplace: 

Marital Status: 

Relation to Head of House: 
Home in 1940: 


Map of Home in 1940: 


Street: 

Inferred Residence in 1935: 
Residence in 1935: 
Resident on farm in 1935: 
Sheet Number: 

Attended School or College: 
Highest Grade Completed: 
Weeks Worked in 1939: 
Income: 

Income Other Sources: 


Neighbors: 


Household Members: 


1940 United States Federal Census (Ancestry.com) 


Patricia Lee 

15 

abt 1925 

Female 

White 

Ohio 

Single 

Daughter 

Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
View Map 


Meridian Avenue 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga, Ohio 
Same House 

No 

1B 

Yes 

Elementary school, 7th grade 
0 

0 

No 

View others on page 


Name 

Edwin Lee 
Flossie Lee 
Patricia Lee 
Shirley Lee 
Nancy Lee 
Carol Williams 
Vern Williams 


Age 
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DEATH RECORDS 


FLORIDA CERTIFICATE OF DEATH 


5 DATE OF BRITH Month Oar your! 


FEBRUARY 25, 1925 


6 SOCIAL SEOURITY NUMBER 


SEPTEMBER 14, 2010 — 


& COUNTY OF DEATH 


269-20-6468 
genet romels HOSPITAL. __ tipatienst _— Emmnigency Roomy Cuiateert —— Dead on Airival ASSISTED LIVING 
NOM-HOSPTAL: __ Hosgion Faciity __ Narang HemelLong Toes Care Facitty —__ Decedent's Home XK other Spey FACILITY 


TO, FACILITY (OAM (lt rc ine tiehewy, Gremt ernetl Mckeet) *1& CTY, TOWN, OF LOCATION OF DEATH V1 INSE CITY LIMITS? 


MADISON HOUSE ORLANDO Yen X to 


12 MARITAL STATUS (Seaaty) 13. SURVIVING SPOUSES NAME (¥ wife, give maiden name? Tees 


— Marted Wanted, tea Separated Kiwiswnd 
jas RESIDENCE STATE vib COUNTY 


FLORIDA ORANGE 


4d STREET ADORESS 


8630 VIA BELLA NOTTE 


15a DECROUNTS USUIAL OCOUPATION pnuionic hie of nent done eng most of wewking Mle) 
Oe rat nee “Plotivnd” 


Vac CITY, TOWN, OF LOCA TOre 


ORLANDO 


189 INSIDE CITV LMATS? 


aun TOF Xv ie 


15t. FOND OF BUSHESSINOUSTRY 
OWN HOME 


16, CECEDENT'S PAGE (Speci die monomers to drctnatie ater dacedined cumerdiernd Nvireal hearse to be Mowe Mun one riod Moy be specie ) 


_Xwne __. Black or Alnican Amesosr __ Aveta Indian or Maskan Netive (Specty ne) 
__ Assaee bran —_ Chvete — Fire — dapanese __ Korean ___ Wetrorese we Other Aman (Spectyy 
Nath Hawaiian _. Guamarian o Chamero sem __. Other Pacite tel (Specthy , On (Spectyi 
7 DEGEDENT OF SISPAME ORHAITANGAIGIND vo. aw ven epeon) KN ee imate = 


sascncsdehgyiatiettas|piteenanibsirgyesd pian 


1S WAS DECEDENT | EVER 
US, ARMED FORCES? 


in DECEDENT GOENT EDUCATION pwc ie ond Dp Saree WaT RDN ge a De a 


_ Bm ow jens ___ Map schoo! but ne itiptoren Xrag echo! apie o GED 
__ Cottage tut no degree Colege degree (Seemtyh __Asonciain = Bnchetor's _ Masti __ Doctorate veo ve 
0, FATHER'S NAME (Fis AMASW List Suite 3r MOTHERS NAME (Fest Mate Minder Sumer) 

EDWIN LEE FLOSSIE AULT 

fon INFORMANTS NAME she Zab RELATOR TO OECEDENT Fin ORMANTS MARING STATE 
RICHARD SCOTT SON’ FLORIDA 

ean cary OF Town goe. BINKET ADORESS oa 2? CODE 
ORLANDO 8630 VIA BELLA NOTTE 32836 
PLAGE OF DISPOSITION flntiec! commtiny, crariativy. oe ather pitcay 25a, LOCATION - STATE 2hb LOGATION- CITY ON TONY 7 elem 
SERENITY GARDENS MEMORIAL PARK FLORIDA LARGO ithe: 

ete METHOD OF CXGPORITION ” | sian fo __Cramator __Densaticn _ Removal from Sta Other (Sosef/ 


Gb. IF CREMATION. DONATION OF BURIAL AT SRA 
WAS METICAL EXANEHED 
APPROVAL GRANTED? Yes No 


pe NAME OF BUNERAL PAGLITY 


MOSS-FEASTER FUNERAL HOMES FLORIDA 
ab CIN OR TOWN 23; STREET ADOMESS a DP Gone 
13401 INDIAN ROCKS ROAD 33774 


SO. CERTIFIER. __X Certtying Prysicéan — To Pe bedt of oy bnowtedge, death cocuned al the tte, date nnd place, and due % the cowmo(s) and maener mated 


esvesae Letceae e mee 
6 ae 


282 FADLITY'S MAILING - STATE 


Check orey Medica! Cxarniner «On tha: tees yf eamroinaton, anchor areesigation, irri Cpirran dent occurred wt the tne. date are place, & uw No Ie coumatn) ated mance shatest 


Ste. (Signatore, of Certiver 916 OATE SIGNED (ewvittyyyy) | 92 TIVE OF DEATH page) ) 3a MEDICAL EXAMPaDT A CASE ea 
i JL Aw Le ly OL G_0145 : = ¢ 
Me Leer NUMBER ral Cog IEEE EL DUE “ FANE OF ATTENDS PH (SIGART (Wemnevines Contery 


“ : 
YOVG Sher zy H voc KS >: A 
a CEATFIERS STATE | 26& CTY OF TOWN Me, STREET ADDRESS Se TP CODE 
FLORIDA ALTAMONTE Spires 605 MONTGOMERY ROAD 32714 
 BUBREGISTRAR - Sypunce any Daw 28> DATE FILED BY At iM Op, Vv) 
ISTRAR 
> “LZ Ve LLC patie 2.0 2010 
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Patricia | Scott, 85 
OBITUARIES 


St. Petersburg Times (FL) - Wednesday, September 15, 2010 

85, of Orlando, formerly of Largo, passed away Tuesday, Sept. 14, 2010. Patricia was born Feb. 25, 1925, in Cleveland, OH. She is 
survived by three loving sons, Richard J. Scott of Orlando, William L. Scott of Perry, OH and Lee P. Scott of Fort Wayne, IN along with 
6 grandchildren and 6 great-grandchildren. In lieu of flowers, Memorial Contributions may be given to Hospice of the Comforter, 480 
W. Central Parkway, Altamonte Springs, FL 32714. Graveside services will be held at Lakeside Mausoleum Chapel in Serenity Gardens 
Memorial Park, Largo on Saturday, Sept. 18, 2010, at 10:30 am. Arrangements are being handled by Moss Feaster, Largo, 727-562- 
2080. Condolences may be offered at www.mossfeasterlargo.com. 


Tampa Bay Times 


a) WINNER OF 10 PULITZER PRIZES 


St. Petersburg Times (FL) - Wednesday, September 15, 2010 


[Obituary from GenelogyBank.com] 


FOOTPRINTS IN LOVING MEMORY 


One night a man had a dream. He eo 
dreamed he was walking along the Patricia Irene Scott 


beach with the LORD. Across the sky 


flashed scenes from his life. For each BORN 
scene, he noticed two sets of footprints February 25, 1925 
in the sand; one belonging to him, and Cleveland, Ohio 
the other to the LORD. 

When the last scene of his life PASSED AWAY 
flashed before him, he looked back at September 14, 2010 
the footprints in the sand. he noticed Orland. El ee Jo 


that many times along the path of his 
life there was only one set of 


footprints. He also noticed that it GRAVESIDE SERVICE 


happened at the very lowest and 
saddest times in his life. This really 
bothered him and he questioned the 
LORD about it. "LORD, you said that 
once I decided to follow you, you'd 
walk with me all the way. But I have 
noticed that during the most 
troublesome times in my life, there is 
only one set of footprints. I don't 
understand why when I needed you 
most you would leave me." 

The LORD replied, "My precious, 
precious child, I love you and I would 
never leave you. During your times of 
trial and suffering, when you see only 
one set of footprints, it was then that I 
carried you." 


10:30 A.M., Saturday, September 18, 2010 
Serenity Gardens Memorial Park 
Chapel Mausoleum 
Largo, Florida 


OFFICIATING 
Reverend John H. Hires, Jr., Pastor Emeritu 
Anona United Methodist Church 
Largo, Florida 


INTERMENT 


Serenity Gardens Memorial Park 
Largo, Florida 


Moss-Feaster Funeral Home Serenity Gardens Chapel 
www.mossfeasterlargo.com 
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See Gravestone above 


See SSDI above 
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MISC. RECORDS 


Pat’s Social Security Card with her signature 
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Dames of Malta stamp & ring 


CLEVELAND SISTFREOOD #191 


DAMES OF MALTA 


ROSTER 


JUNE 1981 


LADY FLORENCE MAYBURY, K. OF A. 


# 


MeecOTT, ARTIS RAE 42-6250 
1790 Crestwood Road 
Gleveland, Ohio 44124 June 26 


Drive 
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THE INDEPENDENCE PLAYERS THE PERFORMERS 


Present , 
‘cc ” TED ELSTER Doris LIPINSKI 
Get Happy Doris ELSTER { AGNES MIKUS 
JON Essex Jupy NEMEC 
a musical spoof of Don DIscENzA WILLENE PIPER 
the flirty thirties 
KEN DRAKE SAL LOPARO 
INDEPENDENCE TOWN HALL MARGE FERTIG HELEN REED 
MARCH 17-18-19 CurTAIN TIME 8:30 P.M. Tom GESHKE Jor REYNOLDS 
Opening night's performance under the auspices of the LInDA GIVANELLI Dawn eeseoen 
INDEPENDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 
PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION NANGS HENDEBSHOD RUDY SCHANBACH 
JEAN HLAVIN TruDY SCHMIDT 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS VirGINIA HUNTER i GEORGE SPEVLIN 
For a production of this nature it is impossible to give credit, where credit Tom JONES EOR 
is due, to the many individuals who contribute to it. The Players would like to J { Suet Toeaaes 
take this opportunity to thank Mr, Stan Skoczen, principal of the high school, KATHY KAISER BILL WILLIAMSON 
Mrs. Skowland and her Ways and Means Committee of the PTA for their interest > 
in the opening performance. Our appreciation is also extended to the members NICK KASSNEL Ray YURKO 
and friends of the group for their tireless effort in securing costumes, working AND ORES 


on the set, helping with the music and their overall enthusiasm. 


Playbill (March 1961) 


Time: 


RSUP: 


Saturday, February 19, 2005 


Venus Restaurant, 2441W. Say, Largo 


We will bring her toe restaurant at 4:30, 
Please be there before that time. 


Rich and Yanie Seott 
(727) 430-0482 on (407) 996-6585 


Invitation 


IER 
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Pat Lee’s 5" Grade Report Card (1936 — 1937) 


, “Form E-15 75M 9-34 Stock No. 2484 | 
PARENT’S SIGNATURE ae ze CLEVELAND PUBLIC tC ‘ 

Report 3 : 

°° Wir EL fhe. 2% REPORT CARD 

WL SY A! ae 

a> lee REPORT OF 
; y =p 

3 yy, AE kat bay @outes.- one 

sere ot EET IS A Ne _ Tre terete ee (Name of Pupil) 


y L Grade oe eS ne Se St 
s/f ; 


lth. . AC’. 
" Lf A 7 an «7 ew Teacher M. Dev! eS DES 


: Principal —_— 
6 Fy ViMiAy 
Senate School ach ere ss Sear TEs 5) Soe 


PROMOTION 
. . ; TO PARENTS 
The holder of this card has_._..._______ satisfactorily com- ~ 
ext bevel 1. You are urged to visit the school and consult 
pleted Grade... and is entitled to enter Grade. with the principal and teachers. 
M. Dev lin Pree 2. The laws of Ohio make attendance at school 
Se eee i; compulsory. You are urged to impress upon your 
D> te children the fact that regular attendance is necessary 
PROMOTION !re me for successful school work. 
The holder of this card has... satisfactorily com- 3. Y¥our signature indicates that you have in- 
: : ley bevel - spected the card—not that you approve or disap- 
pleted Grade_.__and is entitled to enter Grate —.. prove. Please return the card promptly. 4 
M. \ CHARLES H. LAKE, 
cee GE Superintendent of Schools 
Se SPS ay a's S28: r Ws Un yTackws rOTTIZE , ~ | 
SCH CITIZENSHIP $ 
+ First Semester | Second Semestem 
e : es | ISS —l-3 
HEALTH HABITS Z 
Sits, stands and walks correctly; el 


keeps hands and materials away 


: Sat S| Si S Y from mouth; keeps clothing, 

io acim . ee | = 5 hands, nails, face, and — eect 

. | breathes correctly with mout! 
Literature... ra = <i a closed; uses handkerchief. A A A 

Language | |S /8)$ |S S PROMPTNESS 

~ ‘comes to school on time; puts 

SN es Sa} Ss Be o_ on and takes off wraps quickly; 

~ responds to directions and signals 

ARITHMETIC S- 1S. Sy instantly, gets and puts away ma- A 

oe oa (cae) ince ee a. terials promptly. A 


RELIABILITY 
Respects public and private prop- 
erty; takes pride in being trusted; 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


si 
fe 
Pep & 


aca | keeps promises; tells truth. 
History SELF-CONTROL “ae 
SCIENCE.............__----- hae AS 1S a geen aes * sasvcting, \ N A 
o 9 Q worrying and complaining. ee Y aa 3 
DENT SC — CONFIDENCE 
ART. ] S acee initiative, shows self- 


PENMANSHIP.___.... | he Ss | St St 


HAND WORK. |_ 


CO-OPERATION 
Respects the rights of others; 

expresses loyalty; works and plays 

with others harmoniously; shows 


DIO! | PRP whl & 


GIS 7 
PHYSICAL TRAINING | Re) ad Ke) S good sportsmanship; pce to 
ele S carry out suggestions oO group. — 
HEALTH EDUCATION |_ FS va) pc Fi COURTESY 
| Pays attention when others are 
ATTENDANCE RECORD speaking; is polite in speech and AN 
/ actions. 


Days Absent... | Ue dt = Yo, INDUSTRY 
2 | Applies himself to his work; A \ 
Times Tardy : makes good use of times. 


Key to Scholarship Marks: A—Exceptionally good; B—Very good; C-—Average; Key to Citizenship Marks: A—indicates highly commendable acts—C—indicates 
D—Weak (should work harder); F—Failing (promotion in danger). satisfactory conduct. F—indicates improvement is necessary. 
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Pat Lee’s 7 Grade Lies ele (1938 — 1939) 


Th Gade 9 59 


ADDISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REPORT TO PARENTS 


Semester 19 28 1939 __ 


This folder contains______ subject reports. Space is pro- 
vided for comments by teachers and parents. Your 
signature will indicate that you have examined all of the 
reports and not that you approve or disapprove of them. 
Final reports will be issued at the close of the semester. 
Deficiency reports are-issued as needed. 


H. R. Teach “pe 


¢ Fira LAA 


Prnciwwal £2. eh 


ATTENDANCE REPORT 
Mid-Semester Final 


Days Komi 


Times Tardy. 


Days . Soe a s 


Times Tardy... x 


f 7 
Parent’s Signature ‘ 


Form J. H. 12—100M—11-38 


a {papeaae 
Eo ae ae 


—_ : — bef, ba 


whe oEgealod x Days 


The MidSemester Mark is...A.... 
Comments 


Date Aggod: hehe 1939-40 (it oenClaws Teacher 


Parents ace tweleed x0: conisoust on: che resurss' side of tlt dip 


Comments 

e H.R. 
———— | /2Y 
‘The Final Mark is. U9. 


‘The Mid-Semester Mark is.£2.. 
Comments 


‘The Final Mark is... 
Comments 


Class Teacher 
Parents are invited co comment on the reverse side of this slip. 


- Subject Report of 
12 Lee, Potrionn 


ayaa Sabjece ia 3 wand 


‘The Mid-Semester Mark is... 
Comments 


‘The Final Mark is. 
Comments 


DateSept.=.Fele'sto Class Teacher 


Parents are invited to comment on che reverse side of this slip. 


Subject Report of 


Par) ection 


in.  hevattbad, 2 oo 


Fo Subject — Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark is. @ 
Comments 


‘The Final Mark is 3 


Comments 


Subject Report of 


Comments 
in. 
pue MALlG 3G Aiea. a 
Parents cre tavliel! be conument on the reverae alle of . ° - 
aoe The Mid-Semester Mark is... / (e 
H.R. Subject) Revort of Comments 


TA...tasic... 


Subject i 7 “Daye = 
nas ihisascaraiiie, Sc The Final Mark is.......... 


Comments - Comments 


‘The Final Mark is..3..... 


Comments 


_ = TORE oxscasenniasninsovagesoenere 


Dati Sadhnedoeneer oo 
Parents are invited to comment on the reverse side of # 


KATHLEEN-& Romie Glas Teacher 


Parents are invited to comment on the reverse side of this slip. 
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Pat Lee’s 8" Grade Report Card (1939 — 1940) 


PH broek 2.47 


ADDISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REPORT TO PARENTS 


__Semester 19- Fe 19.4 Za = 


This folder contains —... subject reports. Space is pro- 
vided for comments by teachers and parents. Your 
signature will indicate that you have examined all of the 
reports and not that you approve or disapprove of them. 
Final reports. will be issued at the close of the semester. 


Deficiency repo’ re issued as needed. - ain 
fit. Lost — y 
Aw 


ed, 
H. R. Teacher, 


Pe Subject Report of 
Veh an Lo 


Feta oe  —E ae 


SP Sabje Period Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark is. “7 
Comments 


The Final Mark is_D 
Comments 


Date Leo AAA Class Teacher 


Porents ere invited to commstat on the reverse side of this slip. 


Subject Report of 


E 124 
Lee, Patricia 
in 


Math el Daily 


Grade Subject Period Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark is Co 
Comments 


The Final Mark is. D 
Comments 


Principal — 


/o-rdtar —— 


ATTENDANCE REPORT 


Mid-Semester Final 


Days a Sa 


Date (434-40. “Dee If. Bciget oae 


Parents are invited to comment on the ceverse side of this slip. 


s70ck No, #889 SOOM JH19 6.38 (0) 


H.R. Subject Report of 


LO f aa: CPP aaa 


D Absen & = Subject Period “Days : 
ays 72 = ————— — 


The Mid-Semester Mark is. re) 


Times Tardy. Times» Tardy. Comments Pa nt 9 tn a t/ass of 34 
Yyv 4 i — _ 
Parent’s Signature. a — ee eS The Final Mark is 73. 


Form J. H. 12—75M—1-39 


Subject Report of 


= he, cree: 
ee ne IS een 2927s 


‘Subject fa Days O 


The Mid-Semester Mark is Zz ~ 
Comments 


The Final Mark is -B 
Comments 


bun Spreng 1440 Dan Le 7a) cm tte 


Parents are invited to comment on the reverse side of this slip. 


H.R. Subject Report of 

i mam Lee, Pabrcea 

a8. Soda Pte 
Grade Subject Peri¢ 


The Mid-Semester Mark is_ 
Comments 


The Finat Mark is © 
Comments 


Dak Lebr = eadneni9 po EDITH SEXTON Ciass Teacher 
Parents ore tovlted to comment on the ceveese side of this slip. 


i. 724 | at Subject maboes of 


me £6 ae = a 


Grade Subject Period Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark is. C 
Comments 


The Final Mark is C 
Comments 


= 1 fs trae 
Date “Lo Aico etoee LO SOatb Teacher 
Pareoyf are invited to comment on the reverse side of this stip. 


Comments Pa nk & class of G0. 


r 


oe G9 Ve a 
D. Fa ‘0 Class Teache 


centsZare invited to comment on the reverse side of this slip. 


STOCK NO. 2583 SOOM JH13 6-39 (0) 


Subject Report of eyes ty | 


hee : Potvin perme mca 
a) a. Mont Tues, 


~ Grade Subject Period Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark eb. Be 
Comments 


The Final Mark is ce 
Comments " 


Date. 


- KATHLEEN-F-ROBINSON-Class Teacher 
Parents are invited to comment on the reverse side of this slip. 


STOCK NO. 2803 SOOM JH13 12.98(0) 


- | Subject Report of ¥ 
2 Site raceciot PORT LCTS. GOS... ity Resasantciesteete 
in. cr Lusic Wed. th... 
Grade Subject Days 


The Mid-Semester Mark is. B....... 
Comments 


The Final Mark is. B 
Comments 


pawFeb. .-1940 wires ae 


Parents are invited to comment on the reverse fide of this slip. 
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